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The True Church of Christ 


By CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


Honest study of the New Testament leads to the conclusion 
that Christ, in order to give permanence to His work, established 
an organized society which He made the bearer of His message 
and the depository of His Sacraments for all times. Since His 
doctrine was to be accepted on faith, He founded an external 
teaching ministry which received the commission to extend His 
preaching to all men and transmit it to future generations in an 
authoritative manner under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. 
Those who received the divine commission were the twelve Apos- 
tles. Only through this visible apostolic organization did Christ 
covenant to impart His teaching and give His grace. True, the 
purpose of Christ’s society is internal and spiritual (namely, the 
inward life of faith and grace), but the apparatus by which the 
inner purpose is to be realized is external and visible. The truth 
and life of Christ are derived through the channels of His organ- 
ized society. Membership in the external visible society is made 
the condition of internal union with Christ in truth and grace. 
The sap of the vine reaches only those who are incorporated in the 
vine as living branches. 

Christ has promised that His truth and grace shall not perish 
from the earth but shall abide to the end of time. If so, then also 
the external organization through which they are to be communi- 
cated and transmitted must remain, since it has been constituted 
the regular means for this purpose. But besides we have an ex- 
plicit statement of the Lord to this effect. He assured us of the 
perpetuity of His Church when He spoke the memorable words: 
“Upon this rock I will build My church, and the gates of hell shall 
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not prevail against it.’”"' The Church of Christ, then, is still on 
earth. She exists in the world at the present day. Immediately 
the vital question arises: ‘How can we identify this Church?” 
Unless we are able to determine which is the true Church, we have 
no assurance that we are in possession of the doctrine of Christ 
and the instruments of grace which He entrusted to her keeping. 

Considering the practical purpose which Christ had in view, we 
can safely infer that the Church cannot be an elusive something, 
the quest of which would be difficult and baffling. On the con- 
trary, she must be easily recognizable and identifiable by every 
honest seeker, for otherwise her mission to be the witness of truth 
and the teacher of the nations would be frustrated. The signs 
which proclaim her as Christ’s own foundation and heir to the 
divine promises must be of a nature readily to set her apart from 
any other institution and to eliminate the possibility of wrong 
identification. Nor can these marks of her identity be of a subtle 
character accessible only to those who are endowed with keen in- 
tellectual and critical perception, for this would place the un- 
lettered at an unfair advantage. Finally, the distinguishing notes 
will have to be such as defy any attempt at successful counterfeit- 
ing. They must be attributes and properties which emanate from 
her innermost essence and for that reason cannot be convincingly 
duplicated. 


The Old Church 


Among the different Christian communities one stands out in 
an absolutely unique manner. It is that clearly defined religious 
body to which all other Christian denominations are opposed and 
to which all desire to be united. All denominations admit that the 
unity of Christianity cannot be effected if this community remains 
excluded or holds aloof. This Church antedates all other existing 
churches and reaches back to the Apostolic age. A strikingly pe- 
culiar phenomenon is this, that every other Christian society has 
its origin either in secession from or in protest against this one 
Church, which throughout the centuries has been the center of 
attack from all sides. The other churches cannot and do not deny 
that at some time they have seceded or separated from this one 


1Matt., xvi. 18. 
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Church, though by a number of reasons they endeavor to justify 
their secession or separation. Some of them bear the brand of re- 
volt openly on their brow by the name which they themselves 
have chosen. Even one who is but superficially acquainted with 
religion and religious history will without hesitation exclaim that 
this outstanding Christian church is the Roman Catholic Church. 
No one would dream of mentioning any other Christian denomi- 
nation in this connection. 

At some easily ascertainable date the existing non-Catholic de- 
nominations broke away from the Church of Rome. History is 
too plain on this point to be denied. The authors of the various 
divisions of Christianity elaborately explain the reasons why they 
separated themselves from Rome, and the justification invariably 
assumes the form of a bitter and violent accusation of the Roman 
community. The vindication of their separation is the alleged 
doctrinal or moral corruption of the Catholic Church and her fall- 
ing away from the purpose of Christ, but this defense essentially 
involves a denial of the indefectibility of Christ’s institution and 
the implication that the Lord did not keep His promises which He 
has so solemnly given. Separation from the original Church is 
defensible only if Christ and the Holy Ghost deserted this Church 
and allowed her to become an abject failure. Truly, then, any 
plea that would render legitimate a separation from the Church 
that came down to us from the times of the Apostles is tanta- 
mount to an impeachment of the veracity of Christ. 

This old Church, which existed in the ninth century when the 
Eastern Schism gave birth to the Orthodox Greek Church, is the 
same from which the Protestant Churches separated in the six- 
teenth century. The old Church continued and preserved its 
identity and continuity; the schismatic and Protestant churches 
began and constituted new and distinct entities. Without fear of 
being contradicted, the Roman Church can say to all other Chris- 
tian communities: ‘I am older than you. I was before you 
began, because you originated in separation from me. How do 
you bridge over the gulf between the date of your origin and 
Christian antiquity? Whence is your authority derived, since 
you have not received it from me nor did you receive it from the 
Apostles, in whose days you were non-existent?’’ What possible 
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reply can these late-comers make to this devastating question? 
Historically speaking, there is only one Church which can reason- 
ably claim to be the heir of the Apostolic Church, and that is 
the one which is chronologically connected with the latter. To 
make modern non-Catholic denominations appear as lineal de- 
scendants of the Apostolic Church is an impossible historical task 
which no historian seriously attempts. History makes short 
shrift of schismatic and Protestant claims. If Protestantism ap- 
peals to an invisible Church which constitutes the link between 
their religious communities and the Apostolic Church, they are 
no longer on historical ground, for history cannot deal with in- 
visible entities that escape human observation. 


Historical Apostolicity 

Apostolicity is a fact which must be established by historical 
testimony. In our case it is a public fact which does not require 
much recondite research. It was well understood in the early 
Church that Apostolic succession was through the bishops, and 
hence the installing of bishops in their office was watched over 
with great care and made the concern of the entire faithful people. 
Bishops derived their authority from no mysterious sources, but 
received their credentials from those who were already fully 
accredited. St. Irenzus writes: ‘We are in a position to reckon 
up those who were by the Apostles instituted bishops in the 
churches and to demonstrate the succession of these men to our 
own times.’’? However, the Apostolic college was the recipient 
of the divine commission and the Apostolic succession passed over 
to the episcopal body. Not each bishop had to trace back his line- 
age to a definite Apostle, which in course of time would have 
become a complicated proceeding and led to confusion. It was 
quite sufficient for Apostolic succession to make sure that a bishop 
belonged to that hierarchy which as a body succeeded to the 
authority of the Apostolic college. The legitimate hierarchy 
could always be found where the head of the Church, the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, is to be found. Communion with the Roman 
See thus becomes the guarantee of Apostolic succession. The 
other sees founded by the Apostles have disappeared. The 





2 Adv. Her., III, 3. 
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Roman See is the only one whose Apostolicity remains uncon- 
tested, and whose genealogy can be proved by unimpeachable 
historical documents. There can, therefore, at present be no 
other criterion of Apostolicity than union with this see. It is by 
means of the Apostolic Chair or See, whose succession is the 
most evident, that particular churches obtain a share in the privi- 
lege of Apostolicity. Such is the doctrine of Ireneus, Tertullian 
and Augustine. There is no local Apostolic succession of which a 
particular see is the bearer except in the See of Rome which holds 
this succession for the entire Church. The Apostolicity of Rome 
is historically evident. In vain do those who are not in union 
with Rome claim Apostolic succession. 

Apostolic ancestry can be historically established only for the 
Roman Church, for she alone has in the pedigree of the Roman 
See an unbroken and uninterrupted line of derivation which di- 
rectly links her to the Apostles. If we follow the line of descent 
of any other church, we always come to a point where it breaks 
off long before it carries us back to the Apostolic age. Antiquity, 
succession and historical continuity are facts that stand out in 
clear relief. They cannot be forged and fabricated. The Roman 
Church is visibly endowed with these attributes. The other 
churches are without them. They are creations of post-Apostolic 
times, creations of men. They cannot, therefore, be the true 
Church of Christ. 


Unity 


Where there is no Apostolic succession, there is no recognized 
authority; and where there is no authority, there is no unity. 
Outside of the Catholic Church contemporary Christianity pre- 
sents the disedifying spectacle of dissension. This state of affairs 
vividly contrasts with the concept of the Church as revealed in 
the New Testament and the teachings of the Fathers. It is in- 
conceivable that Christ should have intended this chaotic con- 
fusion, which is a scandal to all right-minded Christians. How 
can this divided Christianity be the Mystical Body of Christ? 
How can this faction-torn Christianity be the Kingdom of Christ, 
the flock for whose unity He prays with such urgent insistence: 
“As Thou hast sent Me into the world, I have also sent them into 
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the world. And for them do I sanctify Myself: that they also 
may be sanctified in truth. And not for them only do I pray, but 
for them also who through their word shall believe in Me: that 
they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in Us; that the world may believe that 
Thou hast sent Me.’’* If this strife-rent Christianity is Christ’s 
kingdom, then His solemn prayer has had a grotesque fulfillment. 
No, the sectarian and schismatic divisions of Christianity are not 
the Church of the one God, the one Lord, the one faith and the 
one baptism which Christ has instituted. 

But against this background of confusion stands out one 
Church which—though dispersed over the whole earth, embracing 
all nations, extending to all climes, speaking all tongues—possesses 
a marvellous unity in every respect: she has one faith for all, one 
way of salvation, one law, one sacrifice, one uncontested authority. 
The center of her unity is visible to the eye, and can be pointed 
out on the map. Unity, harmony, and closest cohesion radiate 
from Rome, and knit the Church together in peace, love, and 
obedience. In this wonderful unity also lies the strength of the 
Church and her conquering force. Beautifully Hermas likens the 
Church to a tower, the stones of which are so closely fitted one to 
the other that it seems to be a monolith. In this Church no 
wrangling over disputed doctrines takes place; controversy 
occurs, but it is carried on with due submission to the constituted 
authority and brought to peaceful conclusion. From one end of 
the world to the other this Church is manifestly one. The travel- 
ler from the remotest corner of the globe will find her the same 
everywhere as in his native land, and feel at home wherever her 
altars may be erected; everything else may be strange to him, but 
when he passes the threshold of his church he breathes a familiar 
air. Should those who have slept the peaceful sleep of death for 
centuries return to this agitated scene of life, they would have no 
difficulty in recognizing the Church of their days. 

And this Roman Church is one because she carries within her a 
principle of absolute unity, the supreme Apostolic authority unal- 
terably the same throughout the centuries. This unity alone is an 
unmistakable sign of a divine influence, for nothing is more char- 
3 John, xvii. 18-21. 
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acteristic of human groups than conflict, diversity of opinion, dis- 
cord, and dissension. Only a divine power, the presence of the 
Spirit of Truth, can keep the Church one and undivided. 


Catholicity 

With the extension of the Church her unity becomes more im- 
pressive and gains greater luster. The Church is one, yet she is 
everywhere and her wide expansion in no way weakens her unity. 
The spectacle of the universal extension of the Catholic Church 
was astounding in the days of St. Augustine, who exclaimed: 
“Catholic unity has encompassed the earth.” It is overpowering 
at the present. The Catholic Church knows no boundaries; she 
surpasses in numbers every other Christian or pagan denomina- 
tion and exceeds them in geographical distribution. She remains 
vigorously expansive; lost territory she quickly recovers. She is 
not a national Church nor a fashionable Church, but lives for all 
races and all classes. This proves her to be the Church of Christ, 
for Christ instituted His Church for all times and all peoples. 
Comparison with other Christian communities will make the 
universality of the Roman Church stand out more strikingly. It 
is a frequent complaint of the sects that they are losing in mem- 
bership, and that great numbers are becoming unchurched. There 
is a certain narrowness about the various non-Catholic communi- 
ties, since they are either in a particular manner identified with 
one nationality or catering to one social class. Their doors are 
not wide open, and their appeal is not universal. An atmosphere 
of exclusiveness clings to them inasmuch as the fashionable 
churches frown on the lower social strata, and the churches for the 
common people repel those who have social ambition and preten- 
sions. There is only one Church that cuts across all social sections 
and effaces all lines of cleavage. None but the Roman Catholic 
Church measures up to that universality of outlook and breadth 
of appeal which characterized the mission of Christ, who was sent 
to the whole world and to all races. Only this Church is truly 
broad. It is as the Church of Christ was intended to be—the 


World Church. 
Holiness 


That the Church of Christ must be holy goes without saying, 
for is she not the Bride of Christ and the House of God? But 
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since holiness is not only a native property of the Church but also 
a note by which she is to be known, this holiness must be exter- 
nally manifest and very conspicuous. In this matter allusions to 
other Christian communions might be painful to their members 
and therefore shall be avoided. We do not need such compari- 
sons. The holiness of the Roman Catholic Church is of such 
quality that it requires no foil to set it off properly and effectively, 
and calls for no shadows to bring out its brightness. Uncom- 
promisingly she has upheld against the world and the passions of 
men the lofty ideals of Christian morality; she has never sacri- 
ficed one iota of the law of God; she scourges the vices of the 
great as well as the failings of the lowly; against fearful odds she 
has upheld the indissolubility of sacramental marriage and ever 
proclaimed the exalted nature of voluntary and consecrated vir- 
ginity; whilst sanctifying all states of life, she invites those who 
can understand it to the practice of the evangelical counsels; 
untold numbers of her children she inspires to a life of heroic 
virtue; the sinners she does not exclude from communion, but 
endeavors to sanctify and save them; she sets before men the 
most efficacious motives for righteous living, and animates them 
with a hatred of sin; she preaches the terrors of God’s judgment 
and the attraction of divine love. She has preserved all the 
Sacraments and administers them untiringly, for men need the 
assistance of supernatural grace in their struggle against evil. She 
insists on the necessity of good works and ascetic practices. 
Under her auspices charitable institutions in vast numbers have 
sprung up and flourish. She safeguards the sanctity of the home, 
and makes it a nursery of the most beautiful virtues. In a world 
full of moral contamination she admirably succeeds in keeping 
many of her children untainted and untouched by corruption. 
The character of Catholic morality is of a higher order, for it 
shows spots which would go undetected and unnoticed in one 
who does not belong to the Fold. The world recognizes the su- 
perior morality of the Catholic community, for it condemns more 
severely the faults of Catholics than those of its own votaries and 
gloats over the scandals in the Church. The world and even 
Christian sects are quite satisfied with a sober respectability of 
conduct which would find no grace in the more exacting eyes of 
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the Catholic Church. Every convert who enters the Church 
realizes that he will be confronted by sterner requirements and 
more arduous duties, and that the reception of the Sacrament of 
Penance will call for much searching of his conscience. Yes, sin- 
ners come to the Church, sinners who have befouled their souls in 
every possible manner, but they come because they are disgusted 
with their terrible degradation and seek cleansing at the hands of 
a Holy Church and strength to free themselves from the slavery 
into which they have fallen. If great sinners drift towards the 
Catholic Church, they are following a very sane instinct, for after 
all it is only a Holy Church than can purify and sanctify. What 
can a church that has no special Sacrament for sinners do for 
them? 

It is hard to say whether the holiness of the Catholic Church 
appears more strikingly in the high level of purity and virtue to 
which she raises the great multitude of her ordinary members or 
in the extraordinary sanctity to which she lifts her privileged 
children. Certain it is that she has produced in the past and still 
produces men, women, and children whose exceptional virtue 
astonishes the world and is attested by heaven. At all events, she 
is the fountainhead of a high average morality among her mem- 
bers and the fruitful mother of Saints and Martyrs. Even in our 
own days she is able to add new glorious names to her Calendar. 
She stands before the world wearing the undimmed halo of holi- 
ness. 

Technical research and laborious inquiry are not necessary to 
recognize the true Church of Christ, for that would debar the vast 
majority from discovering her. Look for the four notes which 
the true Church must have and which only she can have. You 
will find them clear, distinct, unfaded, and resplendent only in one 
church, which outshines her rivals as the sun dims the stars, for 
what church can claim to be Apostolic, one, catholic and holy ex- 
cept the Church whose center and heart is Rome. 














Pulpit Oratory 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man.... 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 

To stir men’s blood; I only speak right on. 
—Shakespeare, Julius Cesar, Act III. ii. 


The myriad-minded Shakespeare sensed the popular distrust of 
oratory, somewhat as good folk of to-day distrust politicians and 
confer the title of ‘‘honest’’ upon a “plain blunt man’”’ who pro- 
fesses that he can, like Mark Antony, “only speak right on.” 
So, apparently, will juries distrust an ‘‘eloquent”’ pleader and 
award their decision to a professedly artless speaker. Daniel 
O’Connell understood this fact when a friend commented favor- 
ably on a certain eloquent address made to a jury. “Yes,” 
O’Connell replied, ‘‘a fine speech is a fine thing, but the verdict is 
the thing.”’ The dislike of ordinary folk for what they conceive to 
be fine words has become proverbial. ‘Fine words butter no pars- 
nips,”’ they say to themselves. 

Meanwhile, publishers find it profitable to issue serial volumes 
of the world’s masterpieces of oratory, sacred or profane. Neither 
publisher nor editor discerned anything amiss in the title of “‘The 
Pulpit Orator,”’ which they gave to a many-volumed collection of 
Catholic sermons. We seem to be confronted here with a logical 
tangle. There is a distrust of oratory, but people buy and read 
volumes of it. There is a distrust of orators, but people flock to 
hear them. 

I 


The popular conception of “‘oratory’’ was neatly illustrated in a 
short story recently published. The hero makes a statement and 
adds: ‘“That is not oratory; it is truth.” 

Obviously, oratory is suspect. Many good folk regard it as an 
art that can hide the truth and make falsehood acceptable, just as 
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Belial could make the worse appear the better reason. Like some 
kinds of advertising, it is full of tricks of the trade—the trade of 
bewildering and deceiving prospective buyers. 

We read Cardinal Manning’s “‘The Eternal Priesthood,’ and 
find him, in the chapter entitled ‘“The Priest as Preacher,”’ de- 
nouncing pulpit oratory. He does not put the expression within 
marks of quotation, as though he would indicate the possibility of 
a good kind of pulpit oratory. He declares that “at all times 
preachers have been tempted to self-manifestation” (p. 185), and 
having illustrated this assertion by three beautiful examples, he 
adds: 


“It may, however, be truly said that pulpit oratory came in with the 
revival of paganism, impiously called the Renascimento. Men’s heads 
were turned with literary vaaity. The ambition to copy the Roman 
orators in style and diction and gesture destroyed the simplicity of 
Christian preachers, and bred up a race of pompous rhetoricians, 
frigid, pretentious, and grandiloquent. The evil, once in activity, 
spread, and has descended. Saints have labored against it in vain— 
S. Ignatius with his energetic plainness, S. Philip with his daily word 
of God, S. Charles with his viri'is simplicitas. But the flood had set 
in, and it bore down all opposition. The world runs after pulpit ora- 
tors. They please the ear, and do not disturb the conscience. They 
move the emotions, but do not change the will. The world suffers no 
loss for them, nor is it humbled, nor wounded.” 


The last four sentences warn us that the pulpit orator still is 
abroad in the land. In which land? In England, or on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, or in America, or in English-speaking countries? 
To have specified the land, andjtojhave illustrated the oratory 
thus impugned (even though only in an Appendix to his volume), 
would have seemed ungracious; but meanwhile the absence of 
such specification may leave his readers somewhat in the dark as 
to what constitutes pulpit oratory, in spite of his general descrip- 
tion of it as pompous, frigid, pretentious and grandiloquent. 
Copious illustrations would help us more clearly to understand 
just at what point language may justly be characterized in one, or 
mayhap in all, of these ways. 

Great modern Saints have protested, apparently in vain, 
against such pulpit oratory. May one of the reasons for this fail- 
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ure be that not enough specific examples of it have been afforded 
those who have heard or read the saintly denunciations? 

If specific examples were given and confronted with the very 
same general thought expressed in plain and simple language, the 
contrast would be both educational and impressive. Generalia 
non pungunt. I may illustrate this by a personal anecdote. After 
Pius X had issued his Encyclical on the reform of church music, a 
priest of my acquaintance formed a choir of boys in his parish. 
He taught them plainsong. The effect, as described to me by an 
aged worshiper, was distressing. ‘“Their voices,” he told me, 
“were like a dagger piercing the ear.’ Some such criticism must 
have drifted into the consciousness of the priest, and he invited me 
to hear his choir. The sound was indeed terrible. The boys were 
screaming the high notes while their faces were suffused with blood 
and the veins were standing out in their necks. The dagger-effect 
had been justly characterized by the old gentleman. I tried 
gently to insinuate this fact to the priest, who doubtless had 
thought the loud noise desirable. He was really a humble-minded 
and good man, and he immediately asked me to train the boys as 
I should like to have them sing. A few lessons on the scales in the 
true boy-voice had the desired result. The superintendent of 
parish schools then had the boys illustrate, to a large assemblage 
of boys from various parishes (together with their musical in- 
structors), the good manner of using the voice. The little choir 
was on the stage, and after they had sung one or two plainsong 
pieces properly in the proper tone of voice, I asked them to re- 
peat the pieces as they used to sing them. To my astonishment, 
the boys themselves started laughing uncontrollably after two or 
three notes had been sung. They were their own best critics, and 
their very laughter was a sufficient evidence to the other boys 
(and to their musical instructors) that a just use of the voice could 
be both pleasant as exercise and withal agreeable to the ears of 
singers and congregation alike. I doubt if mere scolding in clerical 
or other magazines could have effected such a reform as did the 
easy process of confronting the results of a bad method with those 
of a good method. Why not confront “pulpit” with “plain’’ 
oratory? 
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II 

Another method than denunciation, however, is that of genial 
satire. It is a trick of the cartoonist to exaggerate the features of 
a face that will easily lend themselves to humorous exaggeration. 


































Via The picture will often do more than many paragraphs of printed 
ter comment. And—in respect of any printed matter—humor will i 
a succeed in getting readers and retaining their attention and inter- 41 
sh. est longer than will thunderous denunciation. 4 
an The humor ought to be genial and free from malice. In his i 
1e, “Praise of Folly,’ Erasmus “said an hundred pleasant things a 
ist against the bad preachers of his time. But as his principal design B 
ne upon this occasion was to ridicule the religious societies which Pe 
re then flourished, laughing at their habits, their ceremonies, their By 
od customs, their manners, confounding unjustly and perversely the ie 
ct whole with a part, the use with the abuse, and the exemplary life 4 
ed of thousands of individuals with the licentious life of a handful of " 
ad defective members, this same Praise of Folly was in general but et 
2d coolly received, and is not at this day any more than at its first ap- “iq 
as pearance thought much of but by such only as may deserve to be ‘ 
le celebrated in it.” Thus spoke Father Isla in the long Preface to a 
of his “‘Historia del famoso predicador Fray Gerundio de Campazas”’ 4 : 
re (Eng. Transl., page 46). Father Isla, a notably successful and th 
1- able preacher, undertook the task of pleasant satire, and accom- i i 
ir plished in his chosen field something like what the Don Quixote 4 
4 of Cervantes had accomplished before him. He produced a ie 
2 Spanish classic which ‘‘circulated throughout Europe in numerous (| 
3 editions and translations,”’ including three translations into Ger- 
Tr man and many into French. In his Preface he anticipates various 

d objections to his work. One of these deals with the indecorous- 

s ness of risible satire when treating of such a momentous theme as ) 
1 preaching. The objector is represented as saying (in part): ) 
f “Ts there a matter more worthy to be handled with the greatest dig- 

1 nity and nervousness, with a rushing torrent of arguments and au- 

> thorities, and another torrent, as copious and rapid, of the tears of the 

: zealous writer! And was such a subject to be treated as thou hast 


treated it.... unworthy clergyman! Was there ever in the world an 
authority for joining the most serious things with the most bur- 
lesque, the most sublime with the most ridiculous, the most impor- 
tant with the most trifling! .. . 
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“Ever since the Gospel has been preached in the world, there have 
been preachers who abused the office; ever since there have been bad 
preachers, there have been learned and zealous men who inveighed 
against them. But with what seriousness! What weight! What 
vehemence! This was a topic on which to have gone on discoursing, 
from age to age, down to our own times, of all the fathers, doctors, 
and authors of holy Church, who raised their voices and employed 
their pens against those who in their times profaned the Gospel and 
corrupted the word of God... . 

“Arguments, texts, decisions, canons, councils, constitutions, 
edicts, censures, fulminations, sighs, tears, grief, beseechings, exclama- 
tions, threats, promises, these indeed would do something: of these 
thou wouldst find a great, an infinite, quantity, and all of the choicest 
sort, in innumerable writers, who directly or indirectly have treated 
on this most weighty point. But idle jests! buffoonery! ridicule! 
Where, where hast thou seen them employed upon such a subject, 
temerarious and ill-advised clerk ?”’ 


A reader can easily foresee the character of Father Isla’s reply to 
an objection of this kind. Let me again quote (in part): 


“Why, Sir, I grant that you have great reason in what you say; all 
those who have treated on the subject on which I treat, have treated 
on it with the greatest gravity, weight, circumstance, vehemence, 
and seriousness [with the exception only of Erasmus and another un- 
named author to whom Isla alludes elsewhere]. . . . For, pray now, 
what effect was produced by these most grave authors, with their 
thunder, and lightning, and flashes, and bolts? Did they frighten the 
bad preachers? Did they oblige them to quit the field, or to fly for 
shelter to their cells, apartments, or houses, even while the storm was 
passing? Were the insufferable disorders of the pulpit corrected, in 
Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, Germany, and in all the world? If 
that had been so, writings would not have showered against this 
lamentable corruption in the two last ages. . . . And after all, with 
these weighty, serious, nervous, majestic, and convincing writings, 
what have we gained? Nothing, or next to nothing. The pseudo- 
preachers vont leur train, as our neighbors say, or, go on in their old 
track, as we ought to say ourselves; the evil spreads, the infection 
dilates, and the havoc continually increases. . . . I will rather try 
my fortune, and see if I shall have the happiness to succeed in this 
matter.” 


He proceeds to quote Horace to the effect that satire has been 


generally found better than grave argument and reproof for the 
correction of vicious morals or manners. He alludes to the gains 
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in decency and common sense due to the comedies of Moliére more 
than to serious thunders launched against the moral, civil, and in- 
tellectual vices of the times; to the witty and sensible book of 
Father Gabriel Daniel (““Voyage to the World of Descartes’’), 
which made that philosopher lose more ground than the combined 
forces of the greatest and best modern philosophers; and finally to 
Cervantes, whose Don Quixote successfully combatted the extrav- 
agant turn for romantic history and adventure flourishing in 
Spain—flourishing in spite of the greatest authorities who had 
“declaimed against this gross and silly inclination till they were 
hoarse.’’ The arzument seems to be a good one, and it is highly 
probable that the large circulation of Father Isla’s genial satire 
throughout Europe did effect a change for the better. For the 
satire is genial. The hero of the story is an amiable character. 
And his mistakes in judgment are shown to be due to the mistaken 
character of the schooling to which he had been subjected in 
youth. His teachers and their methods were more at fault than 
was the hero of the tale. Of course, no such preacher could ever 
have existed, even in the palmiest days of “pulpit oratory.” Isla 
makes a just apology for loading on his hero’s back the sins of in- 
numerable preachers—errors of all kinds in preaching, such as no 
one preacher would be guilty of—since the very limitations of a 
story-theme prescribed a single character in the pulpit, who 
should nevertheless serve to symbolize the whole pack of pulpit 
orators. . 
Ill 

Now, if oratory be understood aright, there is a just kind of pul- 
pit oratory. History abundantly testifies to this truth. It is pos- 
sible, nevertheless, that a priest who reads Cardinal Manning’s 
chapter on preaching may be insensibly tempted to use the Cardi- 
nal’s denunciation of pulpit oratory (without any inverted com- 
mas surrounding the expression) as an excuse for the rambling 
discourses that obviously disdain careful preparation, on the score 
that pulpit oratory is all a mistake. The whole chapter should be 
read slowly and meditatively. Again and again in it does the 
Cardinal emphasize the absolute necessity of careful preparation 
of sermons. He indeed praises most highly the preaching of the 
Apostles. They had gifts incommunicable to others after them, 
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which enabled them, like Shelley’s Skylark, to “pour forth strains 
of unpremeditated art.’’ They had had converse with Christ, and 
they had had the Pentecostal fires. But preachers can still strive 
to imitate the simplicity and plainness of the Apostolic rhetoric. 
Does this mean lack of preparation? Some preachers have so 
argued. Let us hear the Cardinal. ‘Not only is preparation 
needed for a preacher,” he writes, ‘“‘but such preparation as per- 
haps goes beyond what the objector intends.’’ Manning demands 
that the child should be the father of the man; the young student, 
of the future priest. Read page 182 of his book, and note that as 
a boy the preacher ought to have learned his mother tongue. It 
follows that, if he has failed as a boy to do this, he must try hard 
as a man to do it; for simplicity and plainness are not to be had 
by desiring them, and without them he cannot pretend to imitate 
Apostolic preaching. The boy must also have learned how to use 
his reason. I suppose that the Cardinal means here what is com- 
monly termed logic, for he declares that a boy can learn logic as 
well as grammar. Now, Manning hereupon adds that “this re- 
mote preparation is radical and vital.” These are strong words 
which I have italicized. Grammar and logic lie at the very root 
of all effective speaking—they are “radical.” Without them, 
since they are also “‘vital,’’ our discourses are like dead things. 
But this is not all: ‘“Then in due time comes the knowledge of the 
Scripture, which explains the Catechism; and theology, which 
unfolds and develops the Catechism into the science of faith. 
These preparatory disciplines cannot be got up on occasion when 
wanted. They must have been wrought into the intelligence by a 
continuous and progressive formation.”’ In brief, we should have 
had a long and studious training in the seminary. If that training 
has been pursued only perfunctorily, we shall hardly be good 
preachers. 

Elsewhere in the same chapter he says: “‘We shall, indeed, need 
careful and minute preparation of what we are tosay. But having 
a clear outline in our intellect, words will by a law of our nature 
follow the spontaneous courses of our thought. But for this an 
accurate preparation of the subject-matter with pen and ink, 
analyzed and divided logically, with terms and propositions well 
defined, is absolutely necessary. Then this outline or synopsis 
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must be thought out and impressed, not upon the memory, but 
upon the intellect, so that the whole, with its parts and its con- 
tinuity, is present to the mind, not by remembering, but by reason- 
ing. This kind of preparation requires more thought and mental 
industry than writing out a composition and learning it by heart.” 
There is surely but little to comfort the priest here, if he identifies 
all pulpit oratory with merely high-sounding phraseology. Let 
him indulge to the full his bent for criticizing pulpit oratory, pro- 
vided he energetically carries out the Cardinal’s injunctions with 
all of their necessary implications. It is not easy work to write out 
fully a carefully prepared sermon, and then to fix it completely in 
the mind. In the same chapter, the Cardinal says: ‘‘By prepara- 
tion is commonly understood a carefully written composition, 
carefully committed to memory. It were well if all priests faith- 
fully made such a preparation.’’ Later, he seems to desire ex- 
temporaneous preaching, prepared for as he indicates above. 
And this preparation for extemporaneous preaching means harder 
work, he declares, than does the composition and memorizing of 
a written sermon. 











The Spiritual Interpretation of Recre- 
ational Work 


By Kran J. HennricH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


Unless a recreational organization—it makes no difference of 
what type—receives a spiritual interpretation as its basis, it will 
not exercise much pastoral influence. In this it differs from re- 
ligious societies. The activities of the latter are directly related 
to spiritual life, whilst the former can be used but indirectly for 
the improvement of Christian living. Although practically all 
recreational movements may receive a spiritual interpretation, 
we shall confine ourselves for the present to the Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade of the United States, the first and only organization of 
its type in America. 

To understand the Brigade movement fully, it is best to recall 
the reasons why it was founded and to quote the means it employs 
to reach its end. 

In a letter to the late Cardinal Farley, the late Rev. Thomas J. 
Lynch states: ‘‘A study of conditions in the Children’s Court for 
the last six years (1910-1915) brought home the conviction that 
something must be done towards bringing under Catholic influ- 
ences the boys who have come into the Court in large numbers. . . . 
The problem that presents itself is one of spiritual destitution. ... 
These boys have no contact with the Church and its teaching, and 
are very readily the prey of destructive influences. . . . Curative 
and preventive measures are required to handle the situation. 
And these measures, to appeal to the boys, must be along the lines 
of attractive instruction, which will combine both physical and 
moral training. . . . The movement which I propose (after having 
tried the plan) is not primarily for parochial school boys, though 
they are welcomed and encouraged to come; but it is meant for 
those boys who need the care and encouragement which associa- 
tion with their parish clergy will bring them along lines that are 
attractive. ... As a preventive measure its value will be immedi- 
ately and generally felt, . . . respect for authority and the fostering 
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of a Catholic spirit among the boys who so badly need both will 
be manifest and fruitful... . Where the tentative measures have 
been employed most satisfactory results have already accrued.” 

Having obtained the required permission, the Brigade was in- 
corporated: ‘““To bring Catholic boys under the influence of 
Catholic training, instruction, association and activities in order 
that they may become of greater service to God, their country and 
their fellow-men, and to promote in general the spiritual, moral, 
mental, physical, social and civic welfare of all boys for similar 
purposes of good citizenship and common service.” This end was 
to be secured by doing “recreational, educational, charitable and 
preventive work among boys, training their minds and bodies 
by . . . congenial activities without pecuniary profit” to the organ- 
ization (Act of Incorporation). 

This seemed to cover the needs of boys who themselves and 
their parents could be considered Catholics. However, in larger 
cities there were many boys who should be Catholics but had lost 
all contact with the Church, many not even knowing that they 
had been baptized by a priest. These boys would never come for 
religious purposes, but would gladly join a recreational group. So, 
recreation became the vestibulum of the Church. The recrea- 
tional part of the program and its non-religious activities were ex- 
tended to all boys without distinction in order to reach those boys 
who were especially in need of the contact of the chaplain and to 
make the play-hall a recruiting ground for the catechism classes. 
However, no Catholic organization would have any chance of 
stability and permanency unless the parochial school boys formed 
the nucleus to build around. 

The spiritual interpretation and the platform of the Brigade 
are found in its Pledge and are symbolized by its banners: the 
Stars and Stripes and the Brigade flag. This Pledge is a renewal 
of the baptismal vows, a re-dedication to the service of God and 
neighbor, and an incentive to do what is right. It is short but 
comprehensive, is taken from the Ritual, and is enriched with an 
indulgence of 300 days for every pious recital.! Besides being an 
approved prayer, it is a consecration, declaration, and invocation. 





1 A third extension of all the indulgences of the Brigade was granted ad septennium 
in April, 1935. 
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It reads as follows: 

“We pledge allegiance to Jesus Christ, our invisible Head, to His 
Vicar and other representatives on earth, our leaders in the battle 
against our outward and inward enemies, and to Mary our Immacu- 
late Queen, under whose protection we hope to gain the victory and 
an eternal triumph in heaven. Equally sincere, we pledge allegiance 
to our flag, and loyalty to the country over which it waves; obedi- 
ence to authority, and to the Constitution, upholding liberty, re- 
ligious freedom, justice and equality for all.”’ 


This Pledge consists of two parts according to our twofold obli- 
gation as Christians and citizens, similar to the Great Command- 
ment binding us to love God above all and our neighbors as our- 
selves. Its meaning is, therefore, quite clear. It is to the boy: 

(1) a definite election of Christ as his Supreme Leader and one 
Master; 

(2) a definite promise of allegiance to Him, to be shown by 
obedience to His earthly representatives in authority; 

(3) a pledge to extend codperation in the fight against the 
enemies of soul and body by keeping the Commandments and 
using the available means of grace; 

(4) a declaration of willingness to uphold as good and loyal 
patriots the principles of freedom and liberty upon which the 
Union was founded; 

(5) a recommendation to Mary under whose protection and with 
whose aid the boys hope to redeem the Pledge by becoming prac- 
tical Catholics and worthy citizens, the achievement of which is 
the final object of the Brigade. 

The Brigade banners symbolize the Pledge. They are carried 
ahead of the boys as constant reminders of the promises made. 
The Brigade flag consists of two equal squares of yellow and white 
material having in the center a light blue circular field surround- 
ing a white five-pointed star. Its pole is topped by across. The 
names of the Brigade and the branch are inscribed in maroon- 
colored letters. All this is very significant. The yellow square 
symbolizes the gold of faith, the pearl of great price. The white 
field denotes purity of life, sanctifying grace, which is the life of 
the soul and without which no true joy is possible either here or 
hereafter. The blue disk signifies heaven our final goal, to which 
we look up and wherein we behold Mary, the Mother of God and 
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our Mother, the splendid Star of Israel, the Immaculate Virgin, 
our Patroness. The flag is our battle standard under which we 
fight for Christ our King, whose scepter, the cross, appears above 
it. Our willingness to fight under this banner is expressed by our 
name inscribed upon it in maroon color. Maroon is a mixture of 
purple and red: purple signifies loyalty and self-denial, while red 
stands for blood and love. It all means that the business of the 
Brigade is partly a very serious business; it requires loyalty unto 
death. 

The national flag is likewise inspiring. Its composition is very 
beautiful and known to all. It represents to us the country we 
love and the sacrifices made for its independence—the country 
whose laws we shall keep, whose peace, happiness and prosperity 
we wish to maintain and promote by preparing ourselves for good 
citizenship and all it entails. Good Christians will also be good 
citizens. Whenever the boys raise their flags, they should realize 
the claims which God and Country have upon them, and should 
again resolve to follow Christ and fulfill their civic obligations. 

In order to stress the importance of Brigade life, the reception 
of members is surrounded by impressive ceremonies. The cadet 
must realize the extent of his obligation and must correct wrong 
notions about the Brigade from the very beginning. What hap- 
pens to the boy at the induction? 

(1) By declaring publicly before priest, parents, friends and 
companions his allegiance to Christ, his King and Master, the 
cadet is elevated to a spiritual knighthood and takes upon himself 
its obligation of chivalry and charity. These embrace: respect 
for authority, loyalty to the organization, clean living, high regard 
for womanhood, charity towards those in need, fraternal love, and 
a spirit of joyfulness which is a gift of the Holy Ghost. 

(2) By declaring publicly his obedience to the Church and 
spiritual leaders, the cadet recognizes Christ in the governing 
members of His Mystical Body, of which the boy himself is a living 
member. To him the Church does not differ from Christ; it is but 
the extension of Christ throughout the ages. Christ lives in us 
and we in Him. Extending obedience to His Vicar and other 
earthly representatives imparts a new impetus and consecration 
to the service of God. 
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(3) By publicly and definitely electing Mary as his Queen and 
Protectress, a cadet becomes a special ward and lover of the 
Mother of the Boy Jesus, the greatest boy who ever lived. His 
scapular acquires additional significance. His prayer to Mary 
receives additional strength. If he is also a member of the Sodal- 
ity, Junior Holy Name, Serapaic Youth, or other religious society 
formed to honor Christ, His mother or His Saints, so much the 
better. 

(4) By publicly declaring their loyalty and submission to the 
Constitution, the boys add an outward sign to their inner convic- 
tion. This should increase love for Country and should arouse 
antagonism to all forces that try to destroy liberty and peace. 

(5) By pronouncing the Pledge, the cadet attests his willingness 
to persevere in his efforts to practise virtue, eradicate vice and to 
shun the occasions of sin. This fight is summarized in the Brigade 
slogan: ‘‘For God and Country: Honor and Virtue!”’ 

To live up to these ideals and to fight the good fight successfully 
is not easy. Without the assistance of God it is simply impossible. 
Hence, the conditions of admission include a knowledge of the 
common prayers, attendance at the religious instructions pro- 
vided for members, and participation in the monthly Communion 
and the religious exercises of the Brigade. All these are indispen- 
sable obligations which the boy takes freely upon himself when 
joining the organization. They are binding upon honor. Money 
lost, little lost; honor lost, much lost; God lost, everything 
lost. 

The Brigade is a uniformed and semi-military organization. This 
has created some antagonism on the part of lovers of peace, but 
without reason. The activities of the movement do not create a 
warlike spirit, nor is it a recruiting ground for the army. ‘“‘Drilla 
boy and spoil a soldier,’’ said one of the best-known boy-leaders. 
Brigadiers are soldiers of Christ and nothing else. Christ is their 
Captain and King. The uniform should symbolize to them the 
indelible and invisible mark of Confirmation by which they en- 
tered the militia of Christ. They belong to an army, but not to an 
army organized and trained to wage war against brethren, but to 
an army recruited to give battle to Satan, the world and the flesh. 
In an army there must be order, discipline, loyalty, and team 
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spirit. The boys are the Brigade, and what they make of it under 
competent leadership, that it will be. 

Among the greatest enemies of youth are idleness and corrup- 
tion. In the fight against these enemies the Brigade will be of 
great assistance if the boy accepts the hand that is extended to 
him, attends the meetings regularly, and engages wholeheartedly 
in the extension activities so lavishly provided for him. The com- 
panionship and the discipline which the Brigade creates are great 
benefits indeed. Hence, life in the Brigade is not merely playing 
soldiers, but a game that enriches the present and strives to secure 
the future life. Ours is the prayer from the Missal: “‘Grant us, 
O Lord, to pass our time in gladness and in peace, without stum- 
bling and without stain; that reaching the eventide victorious over 
all temptations, we may praise Thee, the God who givest joy to 
our youth and dost govern all things, world without end.” These 
are high ideals, high enough to inspire youth and most worthy of 
realization. 

It is evident that leaders for this type of recreational organiza- 
tion require a special training in addition to that usually provided 
by secular organizations and educational institutions. It is also 
apparent that a spiritual interpretation of the movement by the 
chaplain is necessary to assure pastoral benefits. In this matter, 
the priest must be the leader and guide of leaders; otherwise the 
spiritual will be overlooked and the more spectacular physical 
activities and achievements will be preferred. It is also true that 
not every particular activity needs a spiritual interpretation of its 
own; it suffices if a sound spiritual background is created to act as 
a foundation upon which the whole structure rests and operates. 
Much has been said and written about leading the young from 
nature to the supernatural. But they have supernatural life al- 
ready. We do not need to make them “searchers after truth,”’ 
since they have it or it is proposed to them, but we must make 
them ‘‘doers of the word.”’ Unless a good measure of spirituality 
is preserved, recreational movements for youth will soon turn into 
rackets. For have we not often seen how even strictly religious 
gatherings turn into pagan-like orgies through loss of spirituality? 

Almost two decades of operation in twenty-nine States permit 
us to judge whether or not the objectives which the founders of 
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the Brigade had in mind have been realized sufficiently. There 
can be no doubt that, generally speaking, the movement has been 
successful notwithstanding the lack of support from quarters 
which should have given it. This is not written in a complaining 
or critical spirit; it is merely the statement of a fact. In this con- 
nection, it must be mentioned that the Brigade received the ap- 
proval, blessing, recommendation, and indulgences from the Holy 
See. It also enjoys the unqualified approbation of more Ordi- 
naries than any other national recreational organization.’ It is 
true that these approbations are not exclusive. The approval and 
recommendation of one society does not mean the disapproval or 
prohibition of another, unless this is specifically stated. Unfortu- 
nately, it is frequently taken to mean this. This is especially un- 
fortunate if it prejudices a movement formally approved by the 
Church. 

What then are some achievements of the Brigade? The enum- 
eration must confine itself to spiritual and pastoral values and 
benefits. These are: 

(1) the large number of boys enrolled in the units, which form 
a high percentage of the boy population in a parish; 

(2) the long period of membership in the organization of boys 
as well as officers; 

(3) the comparatively long life of branches; 

(4) the increase in the regular reception of the Sacraments and 
in attendance at religious classes; 

(5) the absence of delinquency among members; 

(6) the finding and rehabilitation of fallen away families 
through contact with the boys; 

(7) a very low cost of operation making it possible for the poor- 
est boy to join; 

(8) the work among colored, Spanish-American and Mexican 


_ boys is progressing nicely and gives hope for success in the future, 


provided the necessary means and leadership do not fail. 
From what has been stated, the conclusion may be drawn that 


1 Before granting the first charter in a diocese, Brigade headquarters invariably 
asks for the approval of the Ordinary. Thirty-eight written approbations of Ordi- 
naries still living are on file up to date. The other Ordinaries of the country have not 
been asked for an approval for the simple reason that no request for chartering has 
been received from their territories. 
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the Brigade is very valuable as a missionary or reclaiming agency, 
although for obvious reasons this principal feature can not be 
stressed. The less publicity given to the religious objectives, the 
more good can be done. As soon as a recreational work for youth 
parades openly as a religious or missionary work, the type of boys 
especially wanted tend to keep away. Hence it is better to sub- 
stitute some other designation, such as character-training agency. 
Besides, the mere fact that an organization has a definitely re- 
ligious program in some cases excludes it from all participation in 
community chests and funds contributed to by non-Catholics. 

With every recreational movement, much depends upon the at- 
titude of the members. From the viewpoint of boys, the Brigade 
is just the thing. It satisfies their natural cravings and aspira- 
tions, and does not disappoint them since more is given than is 
promised or advertized. Whenever a Brigade is organized in a 
parish, large numbers enroll, a comparatively large percentage 
remains for years, and, as a rule, previously or later organized 
groups soon merge with the Brigade and unity is established. Of 
course, every boys’ or girls’ organization, being recruited from a 
transient period of life, may collapse for one reason or another; 
but if it is re-organized again and again, this indicates that it was 
not the fault of the movement but was caused by local and remedi- 
able conditions. Hence, every drive for members or advertizing 
campaigns conducted by other organizations will ultimately bene- 
fit the Brigade where it is established, instead of retarding its 
progress. 

One more word. Although the Brigade has its special objec- 
tives and principles and methods, it is organized in such a manner 
that it may form an integral part of a Diocesan or National Catho- 
lic Youth Movement. Its units are the parishes, and its sections 
the dioceses. On the other hand, it will codperate with other 
movements, but will never accept the offers made by neutral 
organizations to combine or merge with them. Owing to its own 
spiritual interpretation and the fact of its missionary purpose, the 
Brigade remains independent, or ceases to be. 

















“Dangerous Doctrine”? A Demurrer 
By GERALD ELLarD, S.J., PH.D. 


Under the title ‘“Theological Aspects of the Liturgical Move- 
ment: Father Ellard’s Catechism, A Critique,’ THz HomILetic 
AND PASTORAL REvieEw of last July printed a sufficiently strongly 
worded criticism of my book, “Christian Life and Worship.” 
At the time, influenced probably in part by temperatures around 
110°, I was of the opinion that no answer need be made, unless 
the same or similar criticism should be repeated. The author 
of the article referred to, whom, for brevity’s sake, we shall 


refer to subsequently in these paragraphs as Father D,’ has 
not followed up his original charges, but a writer in The 


Clergy Review (London, February, 1935), has repeated the original 
strictures of Father D in such condensed form as to be very cryp- 
tic, and sums up: “If this be true..., he [Father Ellard] 
is teaching dangerous doctrine.”’ It thus becomes necessary to 
make some reply to Father D’s critique. Reduced as close to 
strict syllogistic form as his own words allow, the first part of the 
article may be summed up as follows: 


Sound liturgical progress is based upon dogma (p. 1028). 


[But], his treatment of the dogmatic, objective values of the Liturgi- 
cal Year and the Sacramentals is far from satisfactory (p. 1028)... 
weak, incomplete, inadequate (p. 1028). 


[Therefore] the entire edifice will not stand (p. 1028) .. . his book 
fails (p. 1028). 

The second part of Father D’s article, positive in character, is 
devoted to proving that “the primary aim of the Liturgical 
Movement . . . [is to inculcate] a satisfactory, objective, properly 
balanced treatment of precisely these two cardinal liturgical doc- 
trines [Church Year and Sacramentals]’’ (p. 1032). Let us con- 
sider the matter point by point. 

First of all, it is very heartening to be able to accept with all 
its implications the major premise, that “‘sound liturgical progress 


1 Rev. W. Michael Ducey, O.S.B. 
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is based upon dogma.”’ For myself I can say that from the first 
to the last page my aim was, while avoiding technical theological 
terminology, to build a book based on dogma, that of the solidarity 
of all Christians with Christ, and the functioning of grace in 
what we call the Mystic Body. This is the dogma revealed in 
Scripture and defined by the Fathers of Trent, January 13, 1547, 
and neatly summarized in these few lines: ‘“‘Cum enim ille ipse 
Christus Iesus tanquam caput in membra (Eph. IV. 15) et tanquam 
vitis in palmites (Jo. XV. 5) in ipsos iustificatos iugiter virtutem 
influat, que virtus bona eorum opera semper antecedit, comita- 
tur, et subsequitur, et sine qua nullo pacto Deo grata et meritoria 
esse possent...” (Enchir. Symbol., §809, ed. 1922, page 276). 

That “Christian Life and Worship” was in some measure suc- 
cessful in illustrating how this doctrine enables one to present a 
unified picture of Catholicism, may be judged by extracts ffom 
some of the book’s previous reviewers. Thus, in an earlier issue 
of THe HomitetTic AND PastoraAL Review (March, 1934), 
the Reverend Carl P. Hensler, D.D., said in part: ‘Like Karl 
Adam, the author is convinced that dogma is the very structure 
of Christian life, and that recognition of this fact is the thing 
most vitally needed to secure popular support of the Liturgical 
Movement. ... May it not be the dynamic that will hasten 
the solution of the natural antagonism between the individual 
and society?’ Then again Reverend Joseph M. Egan, S.T.L., 
writes in The Commonweal (February 2, 1934): ‘‘It is essential 
that an integration of dogma, worship and living be made by 
Catholics and completely. Itis essential that the growing Christo- 
centric emphasis in Catholic thought and devotion be shielded 
from any danger of subjectivism and non-ecclesiastical indi- 
vidualism. ... These important purposes are highly served in 
the unique work under review.” It may have been the ardor of 
a seminarian, John E. Glennon, who wrote in the St. Bonaventure 
Seminary Year Book (June, 1934): ‘‘With Father Ellard liturgy 
is not a theory . . . it is dogma and moral and history . . . worthy 
to rank with the works of Adam, D’Arcy and Cabrol.” But 
everyone knows the maturity and sureness of the editor of The 
Month, a defender of Catholic doctrine for many years. Father 
Keating writes (November, 1934): ‘‘Father Ellard’s treatment 
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is positive as well as dogmatic... we have nothing quite like 
this book in Catholic literature.”’ 

That Father D judges ‘‘Christian Life and Worship” to be 
dogmatically defective is stated in a wide variety of phraseology. 
Thus, a quick summary of statements bearing on this point gives 
us this list of expressions: ‘Truth and dogmatic content” (p. 
1026); ‘‘dogmatic truth” (p. 1027); ‘‘Catholic teaching” (p. 
1027); ‘‘Catholic doctrine’ (p. 1027); ‘‘doctrine to be painstak- 
ingly appraised by theologians” (p. 1028); ‘“‘sound progress based 
on dogma”’ (p. 1028); ‘“‘dogmatic values”’ (p. 1028); ‘“‘groundwork, 
basis of superstructure” (p. 1028); ‘‘to do violence to... all... 
the Church’s history” (p. 1029); ‘‘Patristic tradition” (p. 1029); 
“serious departure from ancient Catholic tradition’ (p. 1030); 
“sound teaching’’ (p. 1032); ‘‘two cardinal liturgical doctrines”’ 
(p. 1032); ‘‘failure...is due to the stupendous task... of 
assembling . . . all the dogma’’ (p. 1033)—and so forth. 

Now, what is dogma, ora dogma? The Church, in her zeal to 
be true to the trust of ‘‘keeping the deposit,” has gradually forged 
a technical language that is sacrosanct, and is to be used in the 
sense she attaches to it. To that highly charged language-of 
God-speaking-to-man belongs nowadays the word “dogma.” 
Time was when it meant, as Pére D’Alés sketches with character- 
istic brevity and charm in his ‘‘De Verbo Incarnato”’ (p. 280), 
no more than some one’s opinion, and, likely as not, the opinions, 
not of the Church, but of heretics. Thus, Saint Augustine says so 
dispassionately: ‘‘Dogmata autem sunt placita sectarum, 7.c., 
quod placuit singulis sectis’’ (Quest. Evangel., I, ii, in Patrol. 
Lat., XXXV, 1326). Somewhat in line with that ancient use 
of the word, the thousand varying schools of nineteenth-century 
scientists all ‘““dogmatized’’ without let or hindrance. But for 
one who speaks the language of the Church in our day the word 
“dogma’’ can mean only one thing: a dogma is a truth of 
divine revelation proposed, as revealed, by the Church to the 
faithful. As the necessity for each dogmatic definition arose, 
from the homoousios of Nicwea to the ex cathedra loquens of the 
Vatican, the Church has found a definite, unalterable formula 
that is the touchstone of her belief and her teaching. In that 
strict sense dogmas are remarkably few. Cardinal Newman’s 
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sober questioning is as true in its implications now as when 
framed in 1870: ‘‘When has definition of doctine de fide been a 
luxury of devotion and not a stern, painful necessity?’ To sum 
up, Father D and I are in hearty accord in accepting the principle 
that sound liturgical progress must always be based upon dogma 
and revealed truth. 

To clear the ground at once for the lengthier discussion that 
shall be required to deal with the question of the objective char- 
acter of the Feasts of the Church Year, let us very briefly touch 
upon and dismiss the matter of the Sacramentals. I was in error. 
In endeavoring to emphasize that side of the matter where I») ) 
thought greater emphasis should be put, I have leaned too far | 
in not allowing sufficient ex opere operato efficacy in the Sacra-; | 
mentals. I am grateful to have had this pointed out, and subse-! | 
quent editions of my text will bear the slight modification neces-) | 
sary to set this matter accurately to rights. The edition now ( 
current has in this way been bettered by numerous minor sug- 
gestions made by reviewers in Orate Fratres, The Catholic Educa- 
tional Review, The Ecclesiastical Review, etc. 

To return then to the question of the precise objectivity to be 


assigned to the festivals of the Ecclesiastical Year. The clearest 
expression of Father D’s position is found in the following pas- 
sage: 


“It is safe to assert that to reduce the feasts of the Liturgical Year 
to mere historical commemorations of the events that led up to (but 
were a part of) the Redemption itself, or to make them serve simply 
as rhetorical appeals to the sentiments of the individual worshipper, 
is to do violence to the most cherished Catholic instincts not only of 
to-day but of all the ages in the Church’s history. Patristic tradition, 
as well as the writings of recognized leaders in the modern liturgical 
revival from Dom Guéranger down to our contemporary authorities, 
speak clearly and often of a definite objective value to be attributed 
to the various redemptive mysteries celebrated in conjunction with 
the Mass throughout the Church Year. What precisely this value 
is, cannot, of course, be definitely stated, for it is something mysteri- 
ous, ineffable; but to deny its concrete reality would not only be a 
serious departure from an ancient Catholic tradition, but would also 
menace the very raison d’étre of the Church’s Calendar. Just as 
all the historical events that made up Christ’s Redemption found 
their final consummation in the Sacrifice of Calvary, so does the 
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liturgico-mystical renewal of them through the Ecclesiastical Year 
become operative again in the order of grace, through Calvary’s 
perpetuation on our altars. We must indeed learn, study, make in- 
tellectually our own, their historic significance and moral lessons; 
but what is more important still is our sharing in the specific graces 
and merits they have won for us, which become, as it were, present 
again, are made to operate again in space and time, by the power of 
the Church’s prayer’”’ (p. 1030). 


As proof of what we may term the dogmatic deficiency under- 
lying my statements, Father D offers the following: 


“While copious authorities are at hand to refute conclusively 
Father Ellard’s liturgical subjectivism on this point, we must con- 
tent ourselves here with a single citation from one of the most widely 
recognized leaders in the present liturgical revival, Abbot Vonier. 
In his recent series of masterly essays on liturgical topics, entitled 
‘The New and Eternal Covenant,’ he thus significantly character- 
izes the Church Year: ‘The events of the Christ-career are things 
that are still with us in a permanent effect of a mysterious nature 
...@ permanent, unalterable reality; call it a grace, call it a vic- 
tory, call it a kingdom, it matters little; the root-idea is the same. 

There is in the Christian people an abiding sense that in the 
celebration [of the Church Year] we are actually moving along with 
Him through glorious spheres of grace . . . not simply looking back 
to the regions whence He started.... In celebrating the Christian 
festivities we not only remember a past event and admit the in- 
fluence of that past event in the world, but we enter into the very 
grace it has left behind’ ” (pp. 1030-31). 


Before examining the question of dogmatic content, this cita- 
tion from Abbot Vonier calls for passing notice. If it came to his 
notice, it must have caused no small surprise to the Lord Abbot 
of Buckfast. Father D has built a mosaic of four fragments 
scattered over pages 83, 84, 85 of the original. There the several 
parts cited do not refer to the same aspect of the general subject. 
When Dom Vonier speaks of all the mysteries of Christ’s life as 
having “‘left behind in the world a permanent, unalterable real- 
ity; call it a grace, call it a victory, call it a kingdom, it matters 
little” (p. 83), he is thinking of them as “historical happenings 
with definite dates... holy events which the Church com- 
memorates’’ (p. 83). In writing: ‘In celebrating the Christian 
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festivities we not only remember a past event... , but we enter 
into the very grace it has left behind” (p. 84), the Abbot says that 
through the liturgy we “affirm... the existence, the presence 
of a spiritual order of forces which come to us from Christ’s death” 
(p. 84), and who would not say the same? Although it meant 
breaking a sentence right in two, Father D has failed to note the 
weighty reservations of the next passage. Abbot Vonier dis- 
tinguishes between mysteries in which there was no shedding of 
blood by Christ, and those in which such a shedding took place. 
Of the former he says: “But it is less clearly defined in what way 
those sacrosanct happenings have left behind them a continuous 
sanctification. . . . Catholic liturgy has its feelings as well as tts 
definitions, and there is in the Christian people...” (p. 85), 
etc., as cited by Father D. Even of the mysteries of the Sacred 
Passion, Abbot Vonier says we know little as to how they are 
related to the crowning mystery of Christ’s redeeming death: 
“It is not a very clear or well understood point of theology’”’ (p. 86). 
All of which convinces one that Abbot Vonier is not defending 
any doctrine of a “‘concrete reality [of the several feasts] in the 
order of Redemption, ... which become, as it were, present 
again, are made to operate again in space and time, by the power 
of the Church’s prayer” (p. 1030). 

Just precisely what is the “‘dogma”’ he is contending for, is not 
very clearly stated by Father D. Nor does he adduce Patristic 
or Scholastic evidence or the technical terminology of dogmatic 
definition by which to identify the doctrine here missing. If 
indeed, as seems possible, Father D desiderates the inculcation 
through the feasts of the Church Year of what we may term Ren- 
dering-Present-the-Mystery Theory, I must confess at once that 
I deliberately avoided so much as mentioning it. As far as I 
have been able to ascertain, this theory, which has been discussed 
at great length in Germany especially these last years, has been 
found wanting on the grounds that it is novel, that it is (as Father 
D confesses) ineffable, and that it is involved in the gravest con- 
tradictions. As we know from the Council of Trent, the Sacrifice 
of the Mass renews the Sacrifice of the Cross (representatur, 
offertur, incruente immolatur). But we do not know that in 
the Mass of Christmas, let us say, there is any birth of Christ 
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in any sense but the objective one of an increase of sanctifying 
grace in the souls of the worshippers. We do not know that there 
is any Resurrection of Christ in the Mass of Easter Day; we do 
not know that there is any Ascension of Christ in the Mass of 
Ascension Thursday. The feasts mentioned deal with events 
in the life of Christ: but what would the liturgico-mystical re- 
enactment of such feasts as Corpus Christi, that of the Sacred 
Heart, or that of the Kingship of Christ render present again? 
Much less do we know that the feasts of the sanctoral cycle which 
the Council of Trent tells us are celebrated in honorem et memoriam 
sanctorum have any objective reality beyond the repetition of 
Christ’s redeeming sacrifice in conjunction with the cultus and 
memory of this or that Saint. I do not wish to insist further just 
now on the inacceptability of this Vergegenwartigungstheorie, 
because it is none too clear that Father D really advocates it, 
nor do I wish to be the one to impart to America the embers of a 
controversy that has all but burned itself out in Europe in the 
rejection of this viewpoint. But, aside from that theory, where is 
one to find an “objective redemptive aspect, and a complete mys- 
tical renewal’’ (p. 1030) of the several incidents of the Ecclesias- 
tical Year? Of course, we never lose sight of the fact that the 
proper celebration of the Church’s feasts inevitably brings us an 
increase of sanctifying grace, and that this increase is larger in 
the measure of our subjective dispositions at the time. 

It will have struck an observant reader that Father D is at a 
loss to explain in what this objective reality consists: “It is a 
truth which cannot however be readily defined or expressed 
clearly in a single theological sentence: not indeed because of 
any intrinsic difficulty inherent in the concept of it, but because 
of the vastness of its ramifications and the multiplicity of its 
bearings upon the lives of all the redeemed in all their spiritual 
necessities” (pp. 1026-27). Or again: ‘What precisely this 
value is, cannot, of course, be definitely stated, for it is something 
mysterious, ineffable’ (pp. 1029-30). How this differs from the 
language of Nicza and Chalcedon! The Church does not ex- 
plain her mysteries away; but for each of her mysteries, however 
ineffable in their ultimate depths, she has a definite name and 
explanation. For what is there that has greater multiplicity in 
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its bearings upon our lives than the ‘‘virtus que semper antecedit, 
comitatur et subsequitur omnia nostra bona opera’? 

Without further citation Father D adduces the name of the 
great Abbot Guéranger, and again, without citation, the writer 
in The Clergy Review adds that of Columba Marmion, so that a 
reader would infer that the ‘great masters’’ are at one with Father 
D in teaching this ultra-realistic reénactment of the mysteries of 
the Church Year annually. To show conclusively that neither 
one nor the other held such a view would entail voluminous nega- 
tion and a multiplication of quotations, and is here quite out of the 
question. But both Guéranger and Marmion have definite works 
dealing with these mysteries, and in the opening section of these 
writings they define the Church Year and set out how in their 
opinion Christians are to study the same. Let us note some 
lines from the Advent volume of Guéranger’s “‘Liturgical Year.” 
He says: 


“The Ecclesiastical Year ...is neither more or less than the 
mantfestation of Jesus Christ and His Mysteries in the Church and 
the faithful soul (p. 11).... Each year she again sees Him an In- 
fant in the manger, fasting in the desert, offering Himself on the 
Cross, rising from the grave (p. 12)... . The year thus planned by 
the Church herself, produces a drama, the sublimest that has ever 
been offered to the admiration of men. ... Each mystery has its 
time and place by means of the sublime succession of the respective 
anniversaries. A divine fact happened eighteen hundred years ago; its 
anniversary 1s kept in the Liturgy, and its impression thus reiterated 
every year in the minds of the faithful, with a freshness as though 
God were then doing for the first time, what He did so many ages 
past” (p. 17, Dublin edition, 1867; italics mine). 


Marmion’s mind is no less clear, as we find on opening ‘“‘Christ 
in His Mysteries.”’* For him the special vis mysterzi lies in the 
disposition of the soul, the fruit of study and contemplation, 
which enables one to assimilate grace in its fullest measure. We 
read: 


“In their historical, material duration, the mysteries of Christ’s 
terrestrial life are past; but their virtue remains” (p. 16; italics 
Marmion’s). 


* Published by Sands, London, 1924. 
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“The Church unfolds before the eyes of her children, every year 
from Christmas to the Ascension, the complete cycle of Christ's 
mysteries. .. . She thus makes each mystery of her Divine Bride- 
groom to be lived over again by an animated and living representa- 
tion; she makes us pass through each stage of His life. If we let 
ourselves be guided by her...” (p. 21). 

‘She [the Church] places our souls in the attitude demanded by 
the meaning of these mysteries; she fosters in our hearts the requisite 
dispositions” (p. 22). 

“‘These outward elements [ceremonies, etc.] have their use, but 
we must not exclusively stop at them; they are but the fringe of 
Christ’s garment; the virtue of the mysteries of Jesus is all interior, 
and it is this virtue that we must seek before all’’ (p. 23). 

“If we contemplate His mysteries, either in the Gospel or in the 
liturgy, that grace that He merited for us when He lived these mys- 
teries is produced within us. In this contemplation we see how 
Jesus, our Exemplar, practised virtue; we share the particular dis- 
positions of His Divine Heart in each of these states; but above all 
we find in Him the special graces that He then merited for us’’ (p. 
24). 


To sum up in classroom terminology, we readily concede 
Father D’s major premise; we readily concede again that the treat- 
ment of Sacramentals in ‘Christian Life and Worship” is in part 
deficient, but we cannot concede any more objective character to 
the feasts of the Ecclesiastical Year. We pass now to a considera- 
tion of the second part of Father D’s article, his discussion namely 
of the primary purpose of the Liturgical Movement. 

It was Father D’s chief concern in penning his critique, it seems, 
to save the Liturgical Movement in America from following the 
path marked out in ‘‘Christian Life and Worship.”’ We group his 
expressions on the point, and crown the list with a particularly 
strong sentence at the end of his article, where he is summing up. 
The italics in each case are mine. 


“It has ever been the primary aim of the Liturgical Movement 
to remove the subjective and partial views of Sacramentals and the 
Liturgical Year that have been holding sway since the onset of 
liturgical decadence. After all, what student in our Catholic schools 
has not been given an opportunity, for generations past, of learning 
correctly the nature of the Mass and the Sacramentals as such? 
What has been lacking is a satisfactory, objective, properly balanced 
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treatment of precisely these two cardinal liturgical doctrines’ (p. 
1032). 

“The Liturgical Movement ... must be so viewed and treated, 
if it is not to degenerate into a mere esthetic revival or a mere 
diffusion of historical knowledge’’ (p. 1027). 

“A book of this kind should be calculated to leave in the student’s 
mind a clear grasp of what Liturgy is when viewed as a whole... . 
Since the latter [Sacramentals] are elements whose value has been 
much misunderstood and underrated, though quantitatively they 
make up for the major portion of the Liturgy as such, his book fails’ ’ 
(p. 1028). 

“(These] two primary elements in the Liturgy [Church Year and 
Sacramentals]’”’ (p. 1029). 

“This new Liturgical ‘catechism’ leaves much to be desired from 
the point of view of the Liturgical Movement” (p. 1033). 


In the United States the Liturgical Movement, as an organized 
project, may be said to date from the inception of Orate Fratres, 
less than ten years ago.! Before that there was the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music in New York, and the silent, zealous 
work of individual priests, Sisters, and laymen, here, there and 
everywhere. In April, 1925, a call was sounded in America for a 


Liturgical Movement here, and the following program sketched 
for it: ‘‘The matter must be put before the Faithful by the 
priests in the pulpit, and secondarily by the teacher in the class- 
room and the editor in the newspaper. Why not such a series of 
sermons and classroom lectures? Why not a liturgist’s column 
in every Catholic paper? Why not an American Journal of 
Liturgical Studies? Why not special efforts until one generation 
has been fully initiated?” 

The citation is of interest now inasmuch as it indicates how in- 
terested parties envisaged the process of reducing Pius X’s watch- 
word of “active participation’ —or what Pius XI has since 
phrased ‘‘giving back to the people what belongs to the people’”’— 
to common practice. Twenty thousand busy priests, on whom 
devolved the responsibility for carrying the papal directions into 
execution, were to be supplied with thought-out programs for the 
necessary reorientation of instruction and the mechanics of ex- 

1 Fr. Ellard apparently overlooks the splendid series of liturgical papers which the 


Benedictine Monks of Buckfast Abbey contributed to THz HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
Review from 1920 to 1930 without interruption —EpbiTors. 
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ternal application. These direct clerical aids were to be supple- 
mented through all the auxiliary channels at our disposal. It 
involved teaching twenty million people that there is really ‘‘an 
intimate relationship between dogma and the sacred liturgy, and 
likewise between worship and the sanctification of souls’ (Pius 
XI). To give twenty million people an entirely new concept of 
themselves as units in a social system of sanctification is surely no 
task for a year, or for a decade. 

When Orate Fratres was founded, it immediately laid down the 
policy that first things would come first, that it would deliberately 
delay any but the most direct doctrinal instructions, subordinat- 
ing the accessory to the primary. The fundamental truths to be 
inculcated in their interrelation to each other are: the doctrine 
of Christ’s Mediation; that of Christ’s Priesthood and the lay 
priesthood; that of the Mass and the Sacramentals as a system 
of life; that of personal- and social-dedication in the Mass. 
All of these are best shown in their interdependence when pre- 
sented in the framework of the doctrine of the Mystic Body. 

The zealous priests and laymen who have been promoting the 
Movement in America have been definitely conscious from the 
outset that their work is merely to prepare the way, to break the 
soil, against the inevitable day when the Hierarchy would es- 
tablish the Movement on a nation-wide basis. Everyone who has 
had the opportunity of contrasting the development of the Litur- 
gical Movement in America with its somewhat older counterpart 
in Europe, rejoices that here the Movement has been spared so 
much misunderstanding, so much controversy, and so many false 
steps. This is because its leadership in America has consistently 
clung to its first determination of presenting only the primary 
aspects until such time as current developments will warrant the 
presentation of minuti# and the last details. 

The approach was to begin on the doctrinal side and the appeal 
has been made primarily to the priests, then to seminarians in 
their studies, then to the vast army of our educators, from the 
elementary grades to the high school and college. As fast as the 
doctrinal principles were assured, the program of actual applica- 
tion in the churches began with inculcating familiarity with the 
Missal, a careful preparation for the Missa Recitata with closed 
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groups, and, finally, as something to be achieved in its own due 
time, popular participation in the chanted High Mass. Everyone 
knows that the Liturgical Movement amongst us is still in the pio- 
neer stage, and is not much in evidence in most of our churches. 
What we may hope to look forward to everywhere would be such 
celebrations as that of Candlemas Day, 1935, in the Church of 
St. Vincent Ferrer, New York City, with the sacred ministers, 
the schola of laymen, and the populace combining in the complete 
presentation of the Purification liturgy. As the Bishop of Rouen 
said not long ago in a pastoral to his priests, as quoted by An- 
thony Timmins in Blackfriars for January, 1935, the introduction 
of the Missa Recttata requires a very careful preparation. The 
Church of America, in the press, in the schools, colleges, seminar- 
ies and lay study-clubs, is engaged in making just that prepara- 
tion along the original lines traced out. If progress has been slow, 
it has had its compensatory depth and consistency in the gradual 
reshaping of attitude towards the truth of the functioning of grace 
in the Mystical Body. 

Now we are asked to change all that. We should henceforth 
make pur primary aim the inculcation of ideas ‘‘which cannot be 
readily defined or expressed,’’ something called ‘““Redemption,”’ 
something called ‘‘Christ,”’ or “call it a grace, call it a victory, 
call it a kingdom, it matters little’—something based on the 
feelings of the liturgy. What clear-thinking, practical-minded 
priest is going to preach that as the social presentation of worship? 
What groups would follow that preachment? It is true that the 
“Sacramentals taken quantitatively, make up the major portion 
of the Liturgy’—they are numberless, while there is but one 
Christus Pontifex, and one Sacrifice of the New Dispensation. 
It is true that there are almost as many feasts as days of the 
year, but the ultimate fruit of them all is sanctifying grace, 
unique and univocal, as there is but one God-life into which 
grace progressively initiates us. 

In pace in Idipsum. This rejoinder is perhaps already too 
long. But there is one more word that must be said. Harmony 
and codperation have been outstanding characteristics of our 
Liturgical Movement up to now. Following the direction of our 
Hierarchy, as fast as it is furnished, preparing the ground for that 
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authoritative direction everywhere, the sons of St. Benedict 
have here for a decade led the diocesan and regular priesthood, 
the manifold sisterhoods and the laity. Particularly in the arena 
of the press, the scions of St. Dominic, of the Poverello, our 
American disciples of Saint Paul, the Fathers of the Most Sacred 
Passion, and the Jesuits have fought shoulder to shoulder. Mine 
has not been a pleasant task in voicing this protest, but I have 
been forced thereto by the fear that truth should suffer defeat, 
and that the fruits of all these labors be lost by losing sight of our 
objectives. 





The New Psychology and Ancient 
Asceticism 
(Continued) 


By W. F. Cunnincuay, C. S. C. 
Criticism of the Theory of the Unconscious 


What is to be said in criticism of this theory of the unconscious 
and its influence on human behavior? In the first place, we must 
point out the tendency, present in speaking of the ‘‘unconscious 
mind,’’ to split human personality into two separate selves. 
There are, of course, not two minds, the conscious and the un- 
conscious, but rather two different kinds of mental elements: 
the conscious, of which we are or may be aware at any given mo- 
ment, and the unconscious, of which we are not aware. If the 
distinction is made for purposes of clarification only and the unity 
of human personality is preserved, without doubt it throws some 
light on the problem of understanding human behavior. In the 
second place, we must call attention to the exaggerations that are 
characteristic of this school of thought. Thus, for example, 
Freud says that every impulse we experience is only a manifesta- 
tion of the sex impulse. Again, he asserts that every dream is a 
wish-fulfillment. Many of them certainly are. This interpreta- 
tion is as old as the story of Joseph and his brothers related in 
Genesis, xxxvii. But to universalize this interpretation is certainly 
an exaggeration. From the point of view of Christian morality, 
it is at once apparent what evils this overemphasis on sex may 
bring about. St. Paul’s advice is not to let these matters be 
even so much as mentioned among us, whereas psychoanalysis 
involves brooding over them and relating them to another in most 
minute detail. After such an experience, the cure may often 
turn out to be worse than the disease. 

But, without doubt, the greatest conflict between Christian 
morality and the theories of certain of the new psychologists is 
found in their statement that all repression is harmful. As a 
matter of fact, of course, we must repress many of our desires 
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every day. Life in society would be impossible if this repression 
were not put into constant practice. In fact, this is what makes 
the moral man, the subjection of the lower animal desires to the 
higher ideals resulting in the Christian conduct of life. 

As favorable criticism, I call attention to the fact that our 
philosophy of mind offers a foundation for the theory of the un- 
conscious that is lacking in any materialistic philosophy. The 
soul is the single principle of all vital acts—of mental processes, 
therefore, as well as those of a bodily nature. Among these proc- 
esses, we must make some distinction between those that are 
conscious and those that are sub-conscious. It is the totality of 
these acts taken together which constitutes human personality. 
Without doubt, the theory of the unconscious does offer an ex- 
planation of many kinks in human nature which otherwise re- 
main unexplained. Life, like the iceberg, only too often is driven 
by the undercurrent of our irrational desires, whereas it ought to 
be going in the direction of the winds of rational thought and 
moral behavior. If this is true, then the lower animal impulses 
are exerting a stronger influence in determining human behavior 
than we are usually aware of. What help can the theory offer us 
towards regulating our lives after the manner of rational and 
moral beings? 

The Universal Urges 


In this connection, it is apparent at once that what we have 
called the universal urges are only new terms for what St. John 
calls ‘‘the concupiscence of the eyes, the concupiscence of the 
flesh and the pride of life’ (I John, ii. 16). Possessions, pleasure, 
power! This same analysis is found in the threefold temptation 
of Our Lord. In the desert, the temptation is to bodily pleasure: 
“Command that these stones be made bread.”” In the appetite 
for food is symbolized the other dominating bodily desire, sex. 
On the mountain top, the impulse to amass possessions is tempted: 
“All these will I give Thee, if falling down Thou wilt adore me.” 
On the Temple, the appeal is to the impulse to power: “Cast 
Thyself down.... Hehath given His angels charge over Thee and 
in their hands shall they bear Thee up.”’ Again this is what we 
mean by the evangelical counsels and the organized asceticism of 
the Church, the three vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
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The negative aspect of the religious life means to grow daily in de- 
tachment from things (i.e., possessions), from individual persons 
(i.e., sex), from self in relation to others (7.¢., the impulse to power). 

Mrs. Bertrand Russell, speaking of the downfall of what she 
calls ‘‘corset civilization,” some time ago declared that “‘asceticism 
has no place in modern civilization.”” On the other hand, Irving 
Babbitt, writing about the same time in The Forum, called atten- 
tion to the fact that America in discarding Puritanism had lost 
something invaluable to life, namely, ‘‘the principle of control.’’ 
To quote: ‘‘With the decline of this inner control, there has been 
an increasing resort to outer control.”” This applies specifically 
to all manner of sumptuary laws, the most striking example of 
which was prohibition. Control (that is, repression) must be 
characteristic of every well-ordered life, but it must be a control 
from within, not from without. An editorial in the New York 
Herald-Tribune, commenting upon the two divergent points of 
view presented by Mrs. Russell and Professor Babbitt in their 
respective attitudes towards “corset civilization,” concludes with 
this question: “What shall it profit a man if he lose his own cor- 
set and gain a national straight-jacket?”’ 

But the new psychology teaches one fundamental lesson in this 
whole discussion, namely, that repression without compensating 
expression (i.e., sublimation) is inevitably disastrous. Does the 
religious life offer opportunity for sublimation, that is, for redi- 
rection of the universal urges repressed in the three vows? 


The Positive Side of Monasticism 


We may analyse the positive side of monasticism under the 
terms, work, communal life and prayer. In the vow of poverty 
we repress the desire for possessions. We sublimate this impulse 
in work. In the vow of chastity, we repress the sex impulse; 
we sublimate it in the spiritual family, the brotherhood, or com- 
munal life. In the vow of obedience, we repress the impulse to 
dominate, and we sublimate it in a life of prayer. There are no 
limits to the ambition that any religious may set for himself in 
climbing the heights of the spiritual life, and the way thereto is a 
life of prayer, that is, of union with God. My own conviction is 
that this third form of repression is the most frequent cause of 
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trouble in the religious life. Possession is satisfied in work and in 
the use of the things we need to carry it on (books, etc.). The 
religious life removes us, for the most part, from occasions stimu- 
lating the sex impulse. But the impulse to power by the very 
fact of community life seems to be augmented. Are not the 
“superiority complex’”’ and the “inferiority complex’’ the most 
common disturbers of monastic peace? 

We refer here to the individual who has never had an important 
appointment, a superiorship or anything like it; who craves this 
recognition of his fellows, but never receives it by official appoint- 
ment to any post of dignity and power. Adjustments are com- 
monly made through the excuse of favoritism and the defense 
mechanism of blaming his neglect upon politics. Or a way out is 
sometimes found by outbursts of angry criticism. But when all 
these fail, there is one almost infallible resource which brings rec- 
ognition, namely, to become sick. The one afflicted suffers a 
“nervous breakdown.” He, the long-neglected, suddenly be- 
comes a center of interest to his Superiors and is sent off to a sani- 
tarium to recover his health. The important thing to remember 
here is that this type of behavior is all-unconscious. The patient 
is truly sick, but it is a mental disease from which he is suffering. 
Hence, the cure must be mental. Again, this is a matter of the 
reéducation of the patient with opportunity for sublimation in the 
holding of posts as important as his native and acquired abilities 
make possible for him to fulfill, with due regard to the welfare of 
the community as a whole. Hence the wisdom of Canon Law’s 
requirement for rotation of superiorships. 


Maladjustments in the Rectory 


In the rectory similar failures to make satisfactory adjust- 
ments to the demands of social living are manifested by the dis- 
gruntled curate and the tyrannical pastor. Strangely enough, 
this latter type of behavior has its origin in the feeling of inferior- 
ity. The blustering manner, the gruff exterior, the sudden bursts 
of temper, the unreasonable demands on subordinates, all these 
are commonly defense mechanisms arising from an unconscious 
conviction of weakness overcompensated for by such displays of 
strength. The curate, impatient at taking orders under these 
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trying circumstances, may see the humor of the situation by in- 
sight into the real cause of such behavior. As an aid to his own 
self-discipline, he should recall the wisdom of the adage that no 
one can be trusted with authority to command unless he has first 
learned to obey. For all, the road to peace and contentment lies 
in facing the fact of their own limitations, doing their little piece 
of work as well as they can, and finding an outlet for vaulting am- 
bition, if it exists, in scaling the heights of the spiritual life to 
mystical union with God. 


The Life Ideal 


In his ‘‘Dynamic Psychology’”’ Father Moore has a wonderful 
chapter entitled ‘‘Desire,” which all priests and religious might 
well read and meditate upon. Desire, as he uses the term, is the 
craving experienced when impulse—that is, the tendency to act— 
cannot be satisfied. We have as many impulses as we have abili- 
ties, since the very nature of the living organism is to exercise 
every ability. But life is so complex and opportunity so manifold 
that no one can possibly act upon all his impulses and thus satisfy 
all his desires. In the light of this fact, each one must construct 
what Father Moore calls a ‘‘plan of life.’”’ In this ‘plan of life’ 
there will be a ‘‘hierarchy of desires.”” At the top will be the 
highest ideal, our ultimate aim in life. Below that the mediate 
aims, and below these the others that are more immediate. The 
guiding principle, as we have said above, is that the lower im- 
pulses or desires must be under the control of the higher. In the 
well-ordered life the ‘‘soul is in the saddle.’’ For every Christian 
the life ideal, of course, is the Person of Christ Himself. For 
priests it is Christ the Priest whom we set before ourselves as our 
life ideal. Below that, we will have as an ideal we are aiming at, 
that of the priest-pastor or the priest-professor—our life calling. 
Below that, we ought to have in our mind’s eye the ideal friend 
or brother if we would play our part in communal life. Below 
this is the ideal of health, etc. 

But we must all face the fact that the universal urges are pres- 
ent in our very being as truly as they are present in people living 
in the world. We cannot dam up these forces surging within us. 
We must give them expression, and the positive aspect of the 
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religious life, as we have analysed it above, tells us the form that 
expression should take. At best, there will always be many de- 
sires we can never realize. In spite of this, can we still live con- 
tented lives? Yes, if we will study ourselves and our situation, 
and face the facts. The following formula has been suggested: 
“Know yourself. Accept yourself. Be yourself.’’ Of course, 
the words ‘‘accept yourself’? do not mean that we should not be 
aiming at an ideal which will ever remain beyond our reach. 
Rather, they mean we must realize our limitations and act ac- 
cordingly. Another phrasing of this same formula reads: ‘‘Get 
knowledge. Get courage. Get busy.” With affection in the 
religious family as a foundation and prayer as the supernatural 
element, work is the great source of present satisfactions the re- 
ligious life holds out to all. 

In conclusion, then, we may say that there is a new under- 
standing of human nature, due in part to the development in the 
field of the new psychology. This knowledge, like the new knowl- 
edge in the field of the physical sciences, may be used for good or 
evil. Scientific invention made the world war possible. Knowl- 
edge is not necessarily a blessing to mankind. It depends upon 
how it is used. The physical engineer uses his knowledge of the 
physical forces to control them, making this world of ours a better 
place to live in. The human engineer has the task of using his 
knowledge of human forces to control them and make human 
living in this world better. The priest is par excellence the human 
engineer who directs his fellow-mortals in the way that leads to 
eternal life. Every bit of knowledge he can muster to aid in the 
accomplishment of this delicate task should be his, no matter how 
much effort it costs to master it. The new psychology has a con- 
tribution to make towards the understanding of human personal- 
ity, and every priest should be familiar with it. 

The important thing to remember, however, is that this knowl- 
edge is to be used in two distinct fields: first, in the management 
of our own lives, and then in helping others to manage theirs. In 
the laboratory of his own soul the priest must develop his techni- 
que for dealing with the souls of others. After all, human engi- 
neering, like charity of which it is a part, begins at home. 





The Saints of To-Morrow 
By JAMES RyAN HuGues, D.D. 


The men of the twentieth century are called many ugly names 
by the misanthropes, who used to be humanitarians. ‘‘De- 
paysés, deracinés, deroutés,” are some of the French epithets. 
“Kulaks, public enemies number 1, unemployables,” are other 
appellations. The dictionaries cannot keep up with the new 
vocabulary. Such words witness to an ailing condition, which 
would move any heart to pity in another age. But the modern 
heart is quite pagan, “without affection, without God, and with- 
out hope in this world.”” We are all somewhat affected by en- 
demic pessimism, disillusionment, irreverence, coarseness, lunacy. 
The fact is that in the Western World we are witnessing the liqui- 
dation of Protestantism, and in the Orient men face the reductio 
ad absurdum of the Age of Enlightenment. Berdyaev calls it 
the winding up of the Renaissance, others call it the bank- 
ruptcy of Capitalism; while still others tell us that we need, not a 
New Deal, but a New Ideal of Sainthood. But why Sainthood? 

Saints exist for God’s greater love, primarily; they also exist 
for man’s more widespread redemption. And the modern man 
needs redemption urgently. Saints are the participation of that 
Eternal Life which is the only life worth living. They make that 
Life intelligible to man, and lovable even on human grounds. 
Through the Saints’ lives, God tells man what to be, and what to 
do, to please Him. Through them God draws man home, to 
Himself. 

The world to-day is hungry, thirsty, naked, and homesick. 
It sits, like the Prodigal, beside the pig’s trough, and knows that 
itis not happy. Unlike the Prodigal, it has wandered so far from 
home, and for so long a time, that it has forgotten the beauty of 
its Father’s house, and the place where His glory dwelleth. Be- 
ing an amnesia victim, it simply makes unintelligible sounds, and 
paws the air with the futility of a near imbecile. The world is no 
longer quite responsible for its actions. The Saints will have to 


bring it back to God. 
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The world has come to a cul-de-sac after a long trek. It 
started in the revolt of the Renaissance against the theocentric 
Ages of Faith, Hope, and Charity. The next stop was Theism; 
then, Deism; then, humanitarian reform; then, the war to make 
the world safe for democracy; and now, the revolution to make de- 
mocracy safe for the world. We have lost the power of interpreting 
our own actions. We are beginning to doubt whether the evolu- 
tionary progress, postulated by the cock-sure scientists, is veri- 
fiable in fact. We are discouraged, if not humbled, when we find 
ourselves reduced to the scientific formula for a grease spot dis- 
solved in a bucket of water. Some are moved to repeat those 
words of Shakespeare: “I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
than such a Roman.” 

This idealism without ideals, this subjectivism without a sub- 
ject, this romanticism without the romance of the Cross, this 
humanism of a dehumanized humanity—all have been weighed 
in the balance, and found wanting. As Maritain would say, we 
parade about in our own humanity, as in a museum; what wonder 
that we want to smash something? The temper of the age is 
one of revolutions. But revolutions are always dominated in 
time by great personalities. These master spirits of the new age 
will be either satanic or divine: Antichrists or other Christs, 
henchmen of hell or liegemen of heaven. The creation of the 
latter will be the work of the Spirit acting, through the Church, 
on the souls and bodies of men. The question remains as to 
what form that creation will take in this work-a-day, machine 
age of ours. Some attempts have been made to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Leading minds and hearts—like Karl Adam, Jacques Maritain, 
Peter Wust, and Christopher Dawson, to mention a few—have 
given us sketches of these gifts of God, these Saints of God’s 
creation. They will walk the earth, and yet be in touch with 
heaven. They will think God, and seek Him in the service of 
man. They will possess actively all the gifts of the Spirit, both 
those which lead directly to contemplation and those which are 
related more closely to action. They will be super-men because 
supernatural. They will be the most natural and human of men 
because, instead of being a return to nature as in the gospel ac- 
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cording to Jean Jacques, they will be a return to God as in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. On all counts, they will be more modern 
than the moderns, because they will be privy to the future as dis- 
posed by God. As Dawson says, current ideas are always out- 
of-date. Hence, the Saints will always be ahead of and not be- 
hind their times. 

In its use of the temporal, the sanctity of the future will be 
stream-lined, to afford the maximum of efficiency with the mini- 
mum of material effort. It will use the things of this world, as 
if it used them not. The temporal must be placed more and more 
at the service of the spiritual, without however obtruding its 
presence. The more powerful the machine, the greater need 
there is of keeping it under control, that it may be a servant and 
not a Frankenstein. This will involve a tapering of the temporal, 
not its elimination. With such a condition of safety assured, 
the Saint of to-morrow will make use of all the gifts of the ma- 
chine age without any qualms of conscience, for he will have 
learned to call no creature of God unclean. 

The hagiography of the future will show the Saints using type- 
writers, adding machines, and multigraphing apparatus—not to 
speak of automobiles and “‘other instruments of torture.” It 
will tell of their fasting from oleomargarine, and going without 
rubber-heels. The cloak and parchments will be brought from 
Troas by air mail parcel post. Whoever desires to be seen face 
to face in Rome, and cannot bilocate to get there, will enlist the 
services of television. His catacombs will be the bomb-proof 
shelters of the next war, the only place where he may hope to be 
seen without a gas-mask. Certainly, if there is to be a St. Se- 
bastian in the future, he will be shot down with machine guns or 
lethal rays, not with arrows, for the greater glory of God. 

Yet, for all their modern setting, the Saints of the future will be 
the same as those of the past. Only the outer forms differ, espe- 
cially the corporate forms. Obviously these latter vary to meet 
the needs of the world in successive ages; and cumulatively they 
perdure to meet the cumulative needs of the world. The life of 
the monks in the desert was followed by the collective humanism 
of the Benedictines, which was succeeded in turn by the ultra- 
human corporal and spiritual works of mercy of the Franciscans 
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and Dominicans. In more modern times, we have the military 
ésprit de corps of the Jesuits, and the most recent formations show 
a still greater clearing of the decks for action. And the future 
time will call for a phenomenal strengthening of the noumenal 
in man, coupled with a “humanité, fraternité, égalité’’ born of 
true solidarity with Christ. 

It is always Christ who is wonderful in His Saints. He may 
appear as a gardener to the Magdalen, as a wayfarer to Gregory, 
as a leper to Francis, as a crusading King to Ignatius, and as a 
little child to the Saints of to-morrow—that legion of little souls 
which little Thérése prayed for so confidently. But the impart- 
ing of His life is always the same, for the true life of the Saints is 
always hidden with Christ in God. “E Dios no si muta.” In 
their lives the new Saints will witness to real humanism against 
the humanitarians, to a loving Providence against the Deists, to 
a theocentric life against the mere Theists, to a spiritual rebirth 
against the prophets of the Renaissance. They will realize how 
little they are in God’s sight, and they will want to be less that 
they may gather unto God His elect, even from among the Ni- 
hilists. 

















Procedural Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Procedure Against Clerics Living in Concubinage 


The cleric who, contrary to the law of Canon 133, keeps under 
his roof or in any manner associates with a woman of suspicious 
character, shall be admonished by the Ordinary to send her away, 
or not to associate with her further, under pain of incurring the 
penalties which Canon 2359 decrees against clerics living in con- 
cubinage (Canon 2176). 

The clerics spoken of in Canon 2176 are subdeacons, deacons 
and priests, who according to Canon 132, §1, are forbidden to 
marry and are bound to observe chastity. Bishops have the 
same obligations, but they are not spoken of in this procedure 
against clerics living in concubinage because their life and charac- 
ter is subject to the judgment of the Supreme Pontiff, and there- 
fore Canons 2176-2181 do not refer to them. 

The celibacy of the clergy was not imposed by the law of the 
Church, but was introduced by custom during the first centuries 
of the Church. The fact that Christ recommended virginity as 
preferable to marriage for the purpose of more intimate union 
of human creatures with their Creator, the exhortations of St. 
Paul, the example of the Holy Apostles and of many of their 
disciples, explain how that custom arose in the early Church. 
The difference in the practice in this matter between the Oriental 
and the Western Church explains itself to some extent by the 
fact that in the first centuries of the Church the disciplinary 
regulations for priests and people were in the hands of the local 
authorities, usually the Metropolitan and the bishops of the ec- 
clesiastical province. Customs would naturally differ in the vast 
extent of the great Roma 1-Oriental empire, and so would differ 
the attitude of the local ecclesiastical authorities on the manners 
and practices of the Christians. No matter how the custom de- 
veloped, the fact is that in the Oriental Church married men could 
advance to deaconship and priesthood and continue to live in 
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marriage, but no one was allowed to marry after having received 
those Orders. As to bishops, the Oriental practice eventually 
settled itself into this, that no married priest was advanced to the 
episcopacy; this became the constant practice after the fifth 
century. 

In the Western Church the early custom was quite uniformly 
in favor of celibacy; but if local councils and later on the Su- 
preme Pontiffs had not constantly insisted on celibacy, the early 
custom would very probably have changed, and we might have 
had in the Western Church the same disciplire as the Oriental 
Church. The first local council which severely insisted on the 
celibacy of bishops, priests, deacons and others engaged in the 
ministry of the altar was the Council of Elvira, Spain, at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. The same was commanded in the 
letter of Pope Siricius to the Bishop of Tarragona, Spain, in 385. 
The Council of Carthage, in 419, expressly demanded celibacy 
also for subdeacons. With Pope Gregory the Great the rule of 
celibacy for bishops, priests, deacons, and subdeacons was firmly 
established. In the tenth and eleventh centuries the old dis- 
cipline of celibacy threatened to succumb to the widespread tend- 
ency in the opposite direction. The Popes, however, firmly in- 
sisted on the ancient discipline, notably Pope Gregory VII. With 
the Protestant Reformation celibacy was again brought to the 
fore, but the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIV, De Sacramento 
Matrimonii, Canon 9) solemnly declared that clerics in Major 
Orders cannot validly contract marriage, and condemned with 
excommunication those who assert that this law of the Church is 
a condemnation of marriage, and that those who felt that they 
did not have the strength to observe chastity were free to marry 
in spite of the rule of the Church. 

Canon 133 of the Code prescribes that the clerics may not 
keep in their houses or associate with women concerning whose 
chastity there can be suspicion. The same Canon further states 
that clerics may have in their houses such women only about 
whom there can be no suspicion, either because of the natural 
bond (as mother, sister, aunt) or of advanced age, combined with 
good repute. In every case in which the question of suspicion 
of unchastity arises or a danger to continency, the bishop has 
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authority to decide whether the priest be permitted to retain a 
woman in his household or to visit her outside his house. This 
authority of t!:< Ordinary is so absolute that he can forbid reten- 
tion in the household, or the visiting, even of women whom the 
law does not consider dangerous to the obligation of chastity of 
the priest, if in some particular case scandal may be caused or 
danger threatening to the continence of the priest (cfr. Canon 
133, §3). 

The obligation imposed by Major Orders is not merely the pro- 
hibition of marriage and invalidity of marriage attempted in 
Sacred Orders, but is, over and above, a vow of perfect chastity 
required by the Church to be made by the men who are at their 
request admitted to subdeaconship. It does not matter that 
there is no explicit promise of chastity made, for the vow can be 
made tacitly; every candidate is instructed to that effect, and 
knows that the Church does not accept him for the subdeacon- 
ship unless he is willing to assume this obligation. In the old 
Corpus Iuris Canonici it is expressly stated that the vow of chas- 
tity has been solemnized by the reception of Sacred Orders (Liber 
Sextus Bonifatit VIII, Book III, Title XV, Chapter 1). The 
Code of Canon Law adheres to the ancient discipline, and sup- 
poses that the cleric who receives Major Orders has implicitly 
made a vow of chastity, for it states in Canon 132, §1, that sins 
contrary to the obligation of chastity have the additional guilt of a 
sacrilege. Besides the promise made to the Church, the cleric in 
Major Orders is bound by the promise he made to God. 

The wording of Canon 133, §2, about the women whom a priest 
may have in his household is taken almost verbatim from the 
Council of Nicza, held in 325. Canon 2176 states that, if the 
Ordinary ascertains that a priest has in his household or associ- 
ates with a woman whose moral character is suspected, he should 
command the priest to dismiss her from his house and forbid him 
to associate with her, under threat of the penalties of Canon 2359 
against clerics living in concubinage. The Code does not state 
what formalities the Ordinary must comply with before he gives 
the precept. It is certain, however, that the Ordinary must have 
made a careful investigation and obtained proof of facts which 
give him the right to interfere with the affairs of the priest, fora 
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precept which threatens a man with the penalties decreed in 
Canon 2359 against those living in concubinage is a serious matter. 


Failure of Priest to Pay Attention to the Precept 


If the cleric neither obeys the precept nor answers, the Ordinary 
after having ascertained that he’could have obeyed the orders or 
given an answer shall , 

(1) suspend him a divinis; 

(2) deprive him at once of the parish, if he is a pastor; 

(3) deprive a cleric who holds a benefice without the care of 
souls of one-half of the income of his benefice, if within two months 
from the suspension he has not amended; after three more 
months, of all the income of his benefice, and after another three 
months of the benefice itself (Canon 2177). 

Canon 2177 seems to speak of pastors and clerics holding a 
benefice only, but from Canon 2176 it is evident that the Ordinary 
can proceed against any cleric in Major Orders whose relations 
with some woman create justified suspicion of concubinage. 

Failure to obey the precept and to answer the Ordinary argues 
lack of respect towards the ecclesiastical superior, and is equiva- 
lent to disobedience, if not defiance. It is supposed that the 
priest received the precept, and could have obeyed or at least 
written to the Ordinary explaining why he could not at once obey, 
or protesting that he was innocent and that no true reason ex- 
isted to consider him suspected of concubinage. How long must 
the Ordinary wait before he can take further action? If he puta 
time limit into his precept, he can act after the lapse of those days. 
If he did not specify the time within which the priest is to obey 
the orders given or defend himself, we think that ten days after 
the receipt of the precept should be allowed, for that is the space 
of time granted in law for appeals, and it is reasonable to allow 
at least the same length of time in a matter in which deprivation 
of the parish is at stake. 

Mere failure to obey or to answer does not at once give the 
Ordinary the right to proceed with suspension and deprivation 
of the parish. Ina matter of such great importance the Ordinary 
must investigate and ascertain that the priest actually did re- 
ceive the precept, and that through his inexcusable neglect he 
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failed to pay attention to the Ordinary’s letter. When those 
points are proved, the Ordinary may at once suspend the priest 
a divinis and, if he is a removable pastor, deprive him of his parish. 
What the Code says about other clerics possessing benefices with- 
out the care of souls, does not apply in places where there are no 
other benefices than parishes. However, the Ordinary has au- 
thority to proceed against any priest suspected of concubinage; 
and if the latter does not within the time specified—or within a 
reasonable time, in case no time is specified—obey the precept of 
the Ordinary or clear himself of the suspicion, the Ordinary may 
suspend him a divinis. The suspension spoken of in connection 
with this matter is a censure, not a punitive penalty. Where- 


fore, the penalty is to be remitted when the priest has given proof 
of amendment. 


Defense of the Cleric 


If the cleric does not obey the precept of the Ordinary but gives 
reasons for excuse, the Ordinary must consult two examiners re- 
garding the reasons advanced (Canon 2178). 

If, after consultation with the examiners, the Ordinary does not 
judge the reasons legitimate, he shall as soon as possible inform 
the cleric to that effect, and give him a formal precept to obey 
within a short interval to be defined by the Ordinary (Canon 
2179). 

The priest who is accused of suspected immoral relations with 
some woman and is ordered by his bishop to discharge her from 
his household (or, in case of a woman not living in his house, to 
refrain from visiting her), may have been unjustly suspected and 
denounced by some people who mind other persons’ business 
better than their own. Again, the priest may have enemies 
among his parishioners who are determined to find some fault 
to accuse him of, or there may be jealousy of the woman which 
makes those afflicted with this vice see evil even in the best of 
persons. The bishop cannot know the character of the people 
who complain to him about the priest, and unless great care and 
skill is employed by those to whom the bishop has to leave all 
such things (for rarely will he personally be able to conduct the 
investigation), cruel injustice may be done in the name of religion. 
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Whatever the priest has to say in his own defense and, if the case 
calls for it, what witnesses offered by him have to say in his favor 
and against the accusation, must be weighed by the bishop in 
conjunction with two synodal examiners. The bishop alone is 
the one who decides whether the priest’s arguments advanced in 
his defense are sufficient to free him from the suspicion cast upon 
him. If the Ordinary decides that the priest’s defense does not 
free him from the suspicion raised against him, the priest is to be 
informed of the judgment of the Ordinary, and a formal precept 
to obey within a specified and brief period of time is to be issued. 


Failure to Obey Precept Issued after Hearing 


If the cleric is a removable pastor and does not obey within the 
time fixed in the precept, the Ordinary may at once coerce him 
by the penalties stated in Canon 2177. Ifa cleric holding an ir- 
removable benefice does not obey, but alleges new reasons against 
the second precept, the Ordinary shall consult the same two ex- 
aminers mentioned in Canon 2178 (Canon 2180). 

If the Ordinary does not consider the new reasons a legitimate 
excuse for evading his precept, he shall again command the irre- 
movable cleric to obey within a proper interval, and, if that time 
has elapsed without results, he may proceed against him with the 
penalties of Canon 2177 (Canon 2181). 

A removable pastor is not entitled to a second hearing. He 
must comply with the precept given after the first hearing, or 
otherwise the Ordinary may suspend him and deprive him of his 
parish. Incase the priest does not obey but offers new pleadings, 
begging the Ordinary to consider them and still hoping to con- 
vince him that he has been unjustly suspected of improper con- 
duct with the woman in question, may the Ordinary defer action 
and consider the new pleadings, or does the law command him to 
act at once against the removable pastor? The law merely says 
that he can (potest) at once enforce the penalties of Canon 2177; 
it does not say that he must take this step immediately. 

An irremovable pastor is entitled to a second hearing, but it 
must be noted that he must advance new reasons for his defense; 
it would be to no purpose merely to repeat what he said before 
in his defense. If the irremovable pastor presents a new defense, 
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the Ordinary is again to call the same two examiners whom he 
employed in the review of the first defense. If the Ordinary re- 
jects the second defense, he is to notify the pastor and repeat the 
precept with the threat that after the lapse of the time fixed in 
this new precept and neglect to comply with its demands the 
priest will be suspended and deprived of his parish. 

No appeal properly so called against the final precept is granted 
by law, but within ten days after the notification of the last pre- 
cept recourse to the Holy See may be made. That recourse does 
not stop the Ordinary from inflicting the suspension nor from de- 
priving the pastor of his parish. The parish, however, cannot be 
declared definitely vacant, and no pastor but only an administra- 
tor can be appointed pending the recourse. 


Procedure against a Pastor Negligent in the Fulfillment of His 
Pastoral Duties 


A pastor who is grossly neglectful or violates the pastoral duties 
spoken of in Canons 467, §1, 468, §1, 1178, 1330-1332, 1344, is to be 
admonished by the bishop, who shall remind the pastor of his 
strict obligation of conscience and the penalties which the law de- 
crees against these offenses (Canon 2182). 

The pastoral duties spoken of in this procedure against a neg- 
lectful pastor are the following: Canon 467, §1, speaks of the 
celebration of Holy Mass and other divine services, the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, care of the poor and suffering and the 
instruction of the children; Canon 468, §1, speaks of the care of 
the sick and the administration of the Sacraments to the dying; 
Canon 1178 commands the pastor to guard the church against 
profanation and to keep it clean and respectable; Canons 1330- 
1332 require the pastor to prepare the children for the reception 
of the Sacraments of Penance, the Eucharist, and Confirmation, 
and to instruct the children more fully in Christian Doctrine after 
they have been for the first time admitted to the Sacraments; 
Canon 1344 makes it a personal obligation of the pastor to preach 
the word of God on Sundays and holydays of obligation. 

Besides the spiritual duties of the pastoral office here enumer- 
ated, there are other duties which have to do with the temporali- 
ties of the parish. The general law of the Church is based on the 
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supposition that the parish has an income independently of the 
collections taken up in church. Where there is no such income, 
the Ordinary is permitted to establish parishes that are to be 
maintained by free-will offerings of the parishioners (cfr. Canon 
1415, §3). In the United States practically all parishes are de- 
pendent on the free-will offerings of the faithful. This condition 
of the parishes forces the pastor to appeal frequently to the 
people for offerings for the support of the parish, an unpleasant 
and at times humiliating duty, but it has its advantages in that 
the people take an active interest in the affairs of the parish and 
the priest keeps in contact with the people. Since the financing 
of the parish is not the priest’s work but is merely forced upon 
him through circumstances, his worth should not be measured 
by dollars and cents, but by priestly life and spiritual care for the 
souls entrusted to him. Inefficiency in administration of the 
temporalities of a parish is spoken of in Canon 2147, §2, n. 5, 
and was discussed by us when we commented on that Canon. 
Here we have to speak of the spiritual duties only. 

The Ordinary who has ascertained that a pastor is guilty of 
grave neglect of the pastoral duties enumerated above, is com- 
manded by the Code to admonish such a pastor, reminding him 
of his grave obligation in conscience to attend to the spiritual 
needs of his parishioners and of the penalties which the law de- 
crees for neglect. The manner in which the Ordinary is to ob- 
tain proof of grave habitual neglect is not outlined in the law of 
the Code, but it is evident that he must have proof before he 
makes the admonition with threat of penalties. The neglect 
spoken of in Canon 2182 is an habitual neglect of the spiritual 
duties of the pastoral office, for each individual omission of the 
duties enumerated in the various Canons cited in Canon 2182 
would not constitute grave neglect of the pastoral office as such. 

If the pastor does not amend, and the bishop, after having con- 
sulted two of the examiners and given the pastor an opportunity 
to defend himself, has found proof that the above-mentioned 
parochial duties have repeatedly been neglected or violated in 
serious matters for a notable length of time without any just ex- 
cuse, he shall rebuke the pastor, and impose on him an appropriate 
penalty in proportion to his guilt (Canon 2183). 
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The Ordinary who ascertains that his admonition has produced 
no results is commanded by the Code to proceed to the next step. 
How long a time one should wait to see the results of the admoni- 
tion, is not stated in the Code. Evidently several months will 
have to elapse before one can judge with certainty that the pastor 
does not intend to comply with the admonition. The Ordinary 
is then to command the pastor to answer for his conduct, and ex- 
plain, if he can, the reason for his neglect of duty or prove that 
there has been no culpable serious neglect. After this, the Or- 
dinary is to consider all phases of the case with two examiners, 
and if he judges that the pastor is guilty of grave neglect con- 
tinued after the first admonition, he shall impose a penalty in 
proportion to the pastor’s guilt and again admonish him to zeal- 
ously attend to his pastoral duties. 


Failure of Amendment after Second Admonition 


If both the rebuke and punishment prove unavailing, the Or- 
dinary, after having got proof according to Canon 2183 of the 
pastor’s culpable perseverance in the neglect or violation of the 
pastoral duties in a grave matter, may at once deprive a removable 
pastor of his parish; he should deprive an irremovable pastor of 
the income of his benefice, either in whole or in part in proportion 
to the gravity of his guilt, which pecuniary fine is to be distributed 
among the poor by the Ordinary (Canon 2184). Ifthe contumacy 
of the irremovable pastor continues and is proved in the manner 
described above, the Ordinary shall deprive even an irremovable 
pastor of his parish (Canon 2185). 

The proof against the pastor of the perseverance of his neglect 
in the fulfillment of the pastoral duties is to be prepared by the 
Ordinary or at his request by others; the pastor is again to be 
given a chance to defend himself, and the case is to be discussed by 
the Ordinary with the two examiners called in before. If the 
Ordinary judges that there has been no true amendment, he can 
at once remove the ordinary pastor from his parish. The irre- 
movable pastor who has been found guilty after the second ad- 
monition is to be rebuked and punished with forfeiture of all or 
part of his salary. If he still perseveres in his neglect, after a 
third hearing and defense he also can be deprived of his parish. 
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What of the High School? 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The secondary school curriculum is under fire. It is an easy 
matter to establish first principles in education as in other sciences, 
but unfortunately it is an easy matter also to depart from an ex- 
act application of principles. We are celebrating this year the 
third centenary of the establishment of the American high 
school. It is reasonable to suppose that many of the ideals upper- 
most in the minds of educators 300 years ago are sacred to their 
successors to-day. Yet, critics of the high school sometimes 
make it appear that this institution fails to accomplish its task. 
The secondary school, if we believe the cynical observer, has no 
well-defined goal, and very often succeeds only in dissipating the 
native mental energy of the student. If this be so, it is a griev- 
ous fault. 

Our critics sometimes institute comparisons with European 
secondary schools that place the American high school in a poor 
light. Fixity and uniformity, they tell us, have been very gener- 
ally achieved in European secondary schools. The opposite is 
true in the United States. One can find in this country every 
possible kind of high school. When we try to make a general 
statement regarding American high schools, we find at once that 
there are more exceptions to our statement than there are cases of 
agreement with our description. We are forced to conclude that 
there is no such institution as a typical American high school. 

Another critic discovers that the science of education is un- 
fortunately not in full control of American schools. He finds 
forces other than reason operating in educational systems to de- 
termine policies and practices, and calls upon prostrate munici- 
palities to confess their intellectual bankruptcy and go into the 
hands of almost any receiver who will bring them back to sane 
modes of living and efficient methods of conducting their schools. 
He casts doubt upon the effectiveness of our system of local con- 


trol, and hopes that we may some day learn how to use the power 
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which we have in our hands and adapt our school system to our 
needs. We need not hesitate to confess that the history of our 
system is a history of gradual accumulation of wisdom and of 
gradual perfection of organization. In a spirit of divine discon- 
tent we admit the existence of defects that must be cured, and we 
highly resolve to push forward along the lines best adapted to 
realize the high ideals of our philosophy of education. 

The high school must strive not merely to store the mind of the 
student with facts, but primarily to make of his mind an efficient 
instrument fit to be turned to any task set before it. Presenting 
information is not identical with conferring knowledge. There 
is no easy and royal road to an educated democracy. But much 
of the subject-matter in the course of study seems to make this 
comfortable assumption. ‘“The curriculum,’ writes Dr. Learned, 
“is a rope of sand, without texture or organization. Effective 
education through related ideas is thereby sacrificed to the mere 
registering of information.’’ We formulate information on al- 
most any subject into convenient units. Minds of limited powers 
can absorb and regurgitate this information without seriously 
knowing or caring what it is all about. The typical examination 
demands only 60 per cent performance and is given at once for 
fear of evaporation. Credit is recorded and future ignorance can 
never destroy the record. 

We cannot have knowledge that is power without a mind ac- 
tively at work. The student must address himself to the process 
of self-education. He must require the meanings and relations of 
the information presented to him, and cannot rest content with 
mere disconnected masses of fact, standing neatly alone. This is 
a statement of the ideal relation of the student to the process of 
education. There is no doubt that educators, both administra- 
tors and teachers, have set this ideal before themselves, but a 
seemingly inevitable trend towards superficiality has interfered 
with the realization of this ideal. We believe that it is possible to 
stimulate the minds of pupils to independent thinking, and that 
such thinking is the highest achievement of an educational in- 
stitution. 

We have no sufficient body of proved knowledge concerning 
the desirable outcomes of school work and the subjects which are 
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the best instruments for bringing about these outcomes. Fur- 
ther research may reveal much, and may change radically existing 
beliefs and practices in curriculum-making. We must proceed 
on the basis of what is at present known in the field. The Report 
of a Study of the Secondary Curriculum (1932) presents a number 
of questions to the attention of research students in this field: 


“How is it possible to discover early in the secondary years 
the fields of a pupil’s tastes and aptitudes? 

“How may the pupil’s attention be concentrated during the 
later years upon these particular fields? 

“What other factors should be considered in determining the 
curriculum of the earlier years? 

‘“‘What should guide the pupil’s choice of subjects in his later years 
to complete a well-balanced program of studies centered about his 
field of concentration? 

‘“‘How may the more or less artificial divisions within a subject 
field be eliminated? 

“How may the separate subject fields be brought into helpful rela- 
tion to each other? 

“How is it possible as a matter of practical curriculum-building to 
include in the activities of the secondary period the requisite fields 
of study to give scope to the varying needs of individual pupils? 

“How may the independent school meet reasonable college 
entrance requirements and provide also an adequate curriculum for 
the secondary period itself with due regard for those pupils who are 
not likely to benefit by continuing their formal academic education 
beyond the secondary level?” 


It is obvious that the school must make a better-directed effort 
to discover a pupil’s tastes and aptitudes than has been standard 
in guidance procedure to the present. Democracy does not de- 
mand that we groove the individual, that we determine for him a 
vocation in accord with the seeming suggestion of his heredity or 
his environment. He need not be, frequently cannot be, of the 
same vocation as his father. The typical American father, the 
best supporter of democracy, strives to make a system of educa- 
tion possible that will afford his son an opportunity to rise higher 
vocationally than the father himself has done. Vocational 
schools suffer frequently from the restrictions of environment; 
children of a certain district are prepared only for the vocations 
common to the district. With Snedden we may demand, for 
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this and other reasons, that vocational education be taken out of 
the secondary school. 

The problem of concentration within a special field is far more 
difficult. The insistent demand that “desirable subjects’’ should 
be added to the high school curriculum makes the problem of con- 
centration increasingly difficult. Further study of integration 
within a subject and of correlation between subjects may help to 
solve the difficulty. The curriculum of the earlier years is of vital 
importance. Of curriculum-builders, some stress the explora- 
tory value of certain courses, while others emphasize their diffi- 
culty. The one group desires to place certain subjects early in 
the student’s career with a view to determining his tastes and 
aptitudes; the other group claims that these same subjects 
should be undertaken only in the later years when the pupil has 
reached greater maturity. We must have in mind also that 
group of pupils who fail to go beyond a certain grade; statisti- 
cians have determined these percentages rather accurately. Thus, 
we have a war of conflicting theories. One plan calls for the in- 
troduction of a subject in the ninth grade—or, in the junior high 
school organization, in the seventh grade—that we may determine 
a pupil’s tastes or aptitudes; another plan pleads that the same 
subject be deferred to the eleventh or twelfth grade because of its 
difficulty to the immature student. 

Curriculum-builders who seek the greatest good of the greatest 
number advocate the introduction of certain subjects of universal 
importance in the ninth grade, because the mortality here is very 
great. Of 100 students who enter the ninth grade, according to 
recent statistics only 66 will enter the tenth grade. Can we deny 
the 34 per cent who drop out the benefit of a course in Business 
Training? Is not typewriting a skill that should be imparted to 
them? A recent authority has said that every student should 
have a command of typewriting. It is a valuable skill that has 
practically supplanted handwriting. He likewise advises that 
it be given thoroughly to pupils below the ninth grade level. Re- 
cent experiments i: Pittsburgh have demonstrated that children 
in the primary grades can achieve a high degree of speed and ac- 
curacy in the use of the typewriter. 

This war of theories involves the placement of nearly all the 
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high school subjects. Where shall we place Modern Foreign 
Languages? The pre-adolescent pupil learns any language much 
more easily than his older brother or sister; but his guidance 
director may not be able to determine his need for a given lan- 
guage until he has reached the tenth or eleventh grade. If we 
follow the European practice and attempt to give the student a 
thorough command of a foreign language, the school must intro- 
duce the study of it far down in the grades. This early introduc- 
tion of a foreign language is necessary where the course of study 
accepts the five immediate objectives of Holzwarth: to read the 
language with ease and enjoyment; to understand the spoken 
language; to use the spoken language within the limits of the stu- 
dent’s maturity and experience; to pronounce the language in- 
telligibly; to express directly in the written language ideas within 
the limits of the student’s maturity and experience. If the objective 
of the foreign language course be merely to gain sufficient com- 
mand of the language to use it as a research tool, the two years of 
study common to our high school curriculum to-day will be suffi- 
cient, and can well be postponed to the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. The same may be said if the course in a foreign language 
is the mere fulfillment of a college entrance requirement. 

It is, of course, of vital importance that a well-balanced program 
of studies be centered about the student’s field of concentration. 
There is a very definite tendency to regard as sacrosanct estab- 
lished ‘‘subjects’ of study. We must know what subjects should 
properly be incorporated in the high school curriculum before we 
can speak of a well-balanced program. Can we perhaps challenge, 
on the basis of its validity for here and now, material traditionally 
taught? Snedden is of the opinion that the next generation will 
cast out almost entirely the secondary subjects as they are taught 
to-day. He has presented a very entertaining prophecy in his 
recent work, ‘“‘American High Schools and Vocational Schools in 
1960.”’ 

He writes from the standpoint of an investigator sent to study 
the American school system in 1960: “It was found years ago. . . 
that algebra, a foreign language, classical literature, abstract 
science, or remote histories probably have no valuable content 
at all for most students of nearly average or less than average 
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intelligence. Such studies have real educational values for only 
the kind of intellectual élite which was a century ago exclusively 
served by secondary schools. Even in such fields as composition 
in the vernacular, current history, graphic art, and music, it was 
early found that exacting performance standards may kill the 
value of the subject for all but certain kinds of minds.’”’” He com- 
mends the findings of American experience to the effect that 
courses in general natural science, general social science, current 
photographic art, and the more vital aspects of hygiene, music 
and current history in the making contribute richly to the pro- 
longed general or liberal education of young persons. The really 
functional, cultural and civistic attainments of Americans gen- 
erally make a favorable impression upon the foreign visitor. 

By inference Snedden approves of many changes effected in the 
high school of 1960. The pupil is required to take only school 
work for which he has a proved need; in fact, he is not permitted 
to take work or play for which he has not suitable ability and readi- 
ness of application. The new high school provides body-build- 
ing activities for those below par in body development. Those 
who measure up to a certain physical standard, and these are the 
majority, are not required to take specific trainings. Opportunity 
is given to all to participate in sports through teams scaled to 
physical abilities. Music is open only to students of superior 
abilities, but all have opportunities to develop superior apprecia- 
tions of music. The foreign language classes admit only pupils 
of superior linguistic ability. Pupils of less ability in the study 
of languages take only short appreciational courses in the culture 
or the literature of a given nation. 

Extra-curricular activities occupy an important place in the 
1960 high school. They are incorporated into the school cur- 
ricula. They afford opportunity for giving the student command 
of certain non-vocational performance powers that have proxi- 
mate functional value. These extra-curricular activities em- 
brace cultural and civic performance powers in the English 
language, such as letter writing, platform speaking, oral reading 
and acting; civic performance powers such as public speaking, 
analysis of political problems, writing to influence public opinion 
and parliamentary practice; amateur performance powers for 
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recreational purposes, such as physical sports, social games and 
hobbies; body-building performance powers for those below par; 
and finally, performance powers of a general cultural nature, as, 
for example, ornithology, stamp collecting, amateur photography 
and local historical research. 

We may or may not agree that the high school should offer the 
number of activities necessary to verify the prophecies of Snedden 
within the next generation. But it is certainly true that colleges 
and secondary schools are becoming increasingly aware that if the 
curriculum is to have primarily in view the achievements, pur- 
poses and needs of society, we must develop procedures and tech- 
niques to care for the capacities and possibilities of the “‘non- 
academic’’ student. We cannot assume that certain aptitudes 
and capacities are present, though present curricula are justly ac- 
cused of that assumption. These present curricula make very 
little provision for the boy or girl of marked but specialized ability 
and interest. Educational guidance of the future must concern 
itself with fitting subjects to persons rather than with fitting 
persons to subjects. 

The parish high school is cabined and confined in providing 
special treatment for the non-academic pupil. Yet, we attempt 
with the machinery at hand to care for the education of all stu- 
dents, no matter how diverse in aptitudes and capacities. Itisa 
superhuman task. The administrators of parish high schools 
strive to carry all students to graduation. There is no elimina- 
tion of the non-academic pupil, and no such elimination can be 
provided within the limits of the average small parish high school. 
Teachers of various subjects complain that many of their stu- 
dents are mentally incapable of grasping a given subject, but 
must be retained in the class because of the lack of suitable offer- 
ings for that type of pupil. The constant struggle to keep all 
students of every grade of ability up to a certain academic stand- 
ard makes it easy to understand that the level of achievement in 
such a school may be somewhat unsatisfactory. We regret that 
we cannot make provision for separate treatment of the non- 
academic pupil, but we must commend the zeal of pastors in keep- 
ing every child in a Catholic school as long as possible. From 
the standpoint of good school administration it may be faulty 
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procedure ; but where the interests of immortal souls are at stake 
the pastors seeks the greatest good of the greatest number. 

The small parish high school does not ordinarily provide a di- 
rector of guidance. Guidance thus becomes the work of the prin- 
cipal almost exclusively. The religious principal will do his or 
her best for each individual pupil, the non-academic as well as 
the academic. It may serve to clarify the problem of guidance to 
recognize the following four types of persons in the student body: 
(1) the student interested in things themselves, of whom we have 
a type in the stamp collector; (2) the student interested in sym- 
bols, as, for instance, the pupil who is interested in the literature 
rather than the practice of science; (3) the student who responds 
readily to feelings, emotions, esthetic qualities, as, for instance, the 
student who haunts the art studio or the library even in his leisure 
time; and (4) the student interested in persons, of whom we have 
a type in the organizer and office-holder known to every school. 
Not all students are definitely of one or the other type. Some 
defy classification. There are many intergradations. It may be 
true that every subject by skillful teaching can be made to appeal 
to all types; yet, flexibility within courses and integration among 
them may be based on the demands of this classification in adapt- 
ing the school to the child. It is a useful tool of guidance. 

Our constant effort must be to offer through the high school 
curriculum a balanced general education modified by adjustment, 
as far as possible, to the peculiar abilities and interests of the 
pupil. This curriculum “should be so planned as to help the 
pupil to develop habits of sustained, independent, and related 
thinking.” Of the value of current offerings of the secondary 
curriculum we shall speak at another time. 



































A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Hormons 


All too often we look for the source of the trials and difficulties through 
which souls pass in the nefarious influence of evil spirits, whereas often 
enough their real cause is a physical one. For this reason an article in 
Schonere Zukunft of February 24 is of outstanding interest for all priests, 
and a closer acquaintance with the subject (viz., Hormons) may prove 
very helpful. Hormons are certain fluids of secretions elaborated by 
certain glands and subsequently carried through every nerve and fiber 
of the body to every one of its cells by the venous and lymphous system. 
Their name—which means something that rouses, excites, sets in mo- 
tion—is indicative of their biological functions. These are of enormous 
importance inasmuch as the growth and decay, health and sickness, 
life and death of an organism depend on their presence and action. 
Hormons are not all of one kind, but are diversified by their secretion 
and subsequent function. They bring about important changes—for 
better or for worse—in the body, and thus, indirectly, react on mind and 
will. The action of these vital fluids is extraordinarily powerful not- 
withstanding the tenuousness and elusiveness of their composition. 
To what extent this action may influence judgment remains a mystery, 
but it is well to ponder a striking phrase of a writer quoted by the au- 
thor of the article: ‘It is a profound truth, and one fraught with much 
sorrow and misery, that many a disharmony, inhibition, or obstruction 
in a man’s character is ultimately unmasked as a dis-hormony! This 
may throw much light on certain strange phenomena which accompany 
the age of puberty, etc., not to speak of the difficult subject of hysteria.”’ 
These mysterious forces or vital fluids are found in all living organisms, 
that is, in animals and plants quite as much as in the human body. 
Experiments show that the hormons of plants exercise a profound in- 
fluence on animals, and, conversely, the hormons of animals are not 
without influence on plants. The issue of March 3 of the Review gives 
a curious instance for which I must refer the reader to the article itself. 


Magic Mascots 


Stimmen der Zeit (March) has an illuminating paper on the essential 
difference between magic and the outward rites and ceremonies of 
Christianity. It is often asserted that religion grew out of magic and is 
never wholly dissociated from it. The truth is just the other way round. 
The oldest races had the purest religion; in fact, they were almost wholly 
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free from magical practices. Magic consists in the belief that by cer- 
tain prayers, practices or objects higher or invisible powers can be 
coerced and compelled to do our will. The fact that Christians ven- 
erate relics, use objects blessed by the Church, and so forth, does indeed 
bear an outward resemblance to magic, but it differs fundamentally from 
it, for by these things we do not endeavor to compel God to do our will. 
These things are the outward symbols of our faith and confidence in 
Him. Material objects are not automatic machines, but through them 
God deigns to display His bounty. The very use of material and sen- 
sible things puts the theocentric character of Christianity in the clearest 
light. There is not in sensible objects any inherent spiritual virtue, ex- 
cept such instrumental causality as God may put into them, and the 
Christian always looks above and beyond them to the Author of every 
best and perfect gift. 


Amulets 


In Schénere Zukunft of March 3 Fr. Ph. Schmitt, S.J., writes on 
“Amulets’” and ‘“‘Mascots.”” The use of these objects is as old as hu- 
manity, and the idea underlying their use is always the same, viz., that 
luck or good fortune is linked to them. The oldest amulet is probably 
the scarab of the Egyptians, which is found in such numbers in the tombs 
of the Pharaohs. Mascots are very much in vogue in our own enlight- 
ened days. One need only enter any good jeweller’s shop to realize the 
hold superstition has on men and women who, on the plea of the prog- 
ress of knowledge, have rejected Christianity as well as the Sacraments, 
sacramentals, and the use of material objects such as medals. “It is 
precisely in the upper, the cultivated classes,” says a Protestant writer, 
“that unbelief provides a fertile soil for the luxuriant growth of super- 
stition.”” Some years ago a dancer, Isadora Duncan, died strangled by 
a scarf which got somehow caught in one of the wheels of her car. A 
woman paid 40,000 francs for it, and whenever she sits at the gambling 
tables of Monte Carlo she wears it over her shoulders as a talisman. 

Another paper in the same issue gives a survey of the state of Catholi- 
cism in Holland: it is a heartening picture that the author is happily 
able to paint for us. 


Septuagesima 


L’Ami du Clergé of February 14 treats of the liturgical season of 
Septuagesima. For many these two weeks and a half are a kind of 
liturgical Cinderella. It is no longer Christmastide, and Lent has not 
begun; yet, the Alleluia and the Gloria have been silenced and the 
priest appears in vestments of penance. Nevertheless, this short pe- 
riod is of exceeding interest by reason of the readings in the Breviary 
and the sober beauty of the musical pieces. 
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Continuity of Papal Policy 


The vitality of the Catholic Church is a standing miracle. Its source 
is, remotely, to be sought in the influence of the Holy Ghost who is, as it 
were, the very soul of the Church, and more immediately in the strength 
and sureness with which the Roman Pontiffs govern this vast empire. 
The government of the Church by the Roman Pontiffs shows an as- 
tonishing and indeed a unique continuity. Pius XI is the 266th link 
of a chain which begins with Peter and which is destined to stretch to 
the end of time. The story of the Popes reveals an astonishing simi- 
larity of method and a marvellous continuity of purpose and aim—a 
phenomenon which is the more striking as between Pope and Pope 
there must of necessity occur differences of character, gifts, and even of 
piety or holiness, such as are found in all men. 

Saint differs from Saint, yet all aim at perfection; each Religious Or- 
der has its specific characteristics, but all are at one in the practice of the 
evangelical counsels as a means to holiness; the divers books of the Bible 
differ greatly in matter and style, yet all are inspired by the same Holy 
Ghost. In like manner individual Popes differ. Leo the Great and Leo 
XIII speak and write, and therefore think, not quite like Gregory the 
Great and Pius X. But all pursue the same end: the differences are 
differences of method, though even these are secondary and accidental. 
As a matter of fact, these variations are providential and the Church 
expects them. It is remarkable how rarely, if ever, a Pontiff is suc- 

ceeded by one who could be said to resemble his predecessor in every 
respect. Thus, a patron of the arts is succeeded by a strong adminis- 
trator; a man of brilliant intellect, like Leo XIII, by a man of tender 
piety and burning pastoral zeal, like Pius X. Pius IX had perforce to 
be intransigent. Under Pius XI circumstances are so changed that a 
Pontiff no less zealous of the rights and dignity of the Church finds him- 
self happily able to sign the Treaty of the Lateran. 

This aspect of the papacy—the continuity of its policy and general 
character through the centuries—is admirably described in a fascinat- 
ing paper in Documentation Catholique of March 2, in which the matter 
is treated from the point of view of the historian, the jurist, and the 
theologian. 

Predestination 


The first number of this year’s Ephemerides Theologice Lovanienses, 
in a third instalment of a discussion of the insoluble mystery of predes- 
tination, deals with Divine Providence and sin, exposing the various 
systems by which divers schools seek to harmonize the sure knowledge 
of God and human liberty. 

Catechism 


Civilta Cattolica of March 2 offers some pertinent remarks on the 
Catechism in general and that of St. Peter Canisius in particular. In 
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view of recent controversies both in England and America it is interest- 
ing to note that this very authoritative review, whilst emphasizing the 
usefulness of a text book, insists on the far greater need of vital, oral 
teaching, which is the traditional catechesis of the Church since the days 
of the Apostles. 

A Virile Religion 


Liturgisches Leben is a very live little review. In a striking article, 
the editor, Dr. Pinsk, deals trenchantly, in the name of the liturgy, with 
what he calls “infantilism and feminism’’ in religion, which he sees as 
real dangers to the religious and spiritual life of our days. True, the 
author writes of German conditions and the examples he adduces are 
taken from German books, but one has noticed traces of an affected, 
artificial childlikeness which is really childishness in more than one de- 
votional book whose authors write for people of other races. By re- 
ligious feminism the author means an exaggerated attention to feeling 
and emotion, and an undue insistence on the purely personal element in 
religion. Every individual soul is, of course, the bride of Christ—but 
there may be real danger of people taking too narrow and restricted a 
view of this personal relationship to Christ. The Church is Christ’s 
Kingdom, whose aim reaches beyond the individual, for the purpose of 
the Church is to christianize all humanity. This aspect is obscured by 
an over-emphasized exploitation of the idea of Christ as bridegroom and 
of each individual soul as his bride. The idea is, of course, a true one, 


but it does not exhaust the concept of Christianity, and it is always 
liable to obscure what may be called the essential virility of the religion 
of Christ. 










































































Answers to Questions 


Can Others Gain Indulgences on Blessed Rosary Lent by the 
Owner? 
Question: If a person has been using a rosary blessed for himself and 
he lends it to someone else, does the latter gain the indulgences? 
READER. 


Answer: Canon 924, §2, states that indulgences attached to 
beads and other objects cease then only when the beads or objects 
are entirely destroyed or are sold. This is a new rule, for as late 
as September 5, 1914, Pope Benedict XV ordained that the so- 
called Apostolic Indulgences attached to prayer beads and other 
religious objects are granted in such a manner that they do not 
profit other persons except those for whom the objects were 
blessed or to whom they were first given, and that the indulgences 
could not be gained if these objects were given to others. A De- 
cree of the Sacred Penitentiary of February 18, 1921 (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XIII, 164), declared that the former Decrees are abolished, 
and that the sacred objects lose their indulgences only when the 
blessed objects are sold or destroyed. One of the questions sub- 
mitted to the Sacred Congregation was that asked by our corre- 
spondent, namely, whether the beads and other blessed objects 
could be lent to others for the purpose of gaining the indulgences. 
The answer of the Sacred Penitentiary makes it clear that all 
former restrictions in this matter have been revoked, so that now 
any person who legitimately (that is, with the consent of the 


owner) uses the blessed object can gain the indulgences attached 
to it. 


Concerning the Workingmen’s Indult Granting Dispensation 
from Abstinence in Lent and on Other Days 


Question: According to the annual Lenten regulations approved by 
the Bishop of this diocese, workingmen and their families are dispensed 
on Ember Wednesday and Saturday if they eat meat at home. ‘The 
Pastoral Companion” by Fr. Louis Anler excludes all priests from en- 
joying this privilege because they are professional men. However, a 
well-known priest goes to banquets and eats meat without scruple on 
Ember days. In this same diocese for that very same banquet other 
priests have denied Catholic lay persons permission to eat meat, unless 
they had other reasons than because it is a banquet. This affair has al- 
ready led to a scandal and disrespect for the authority of the bishop. 
What is to be said about the matter? 


SACERDOS. 
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Answer: By virtue of the Papal Indult the bishops in the 
United States are authorized to permit all workingmen and their 
families the use of flesh meat on days of fast and abstinence 
throughout the year with the exception of Fridays, Ash Wednes- 
day, the forenoon of Holy Saturday and the Vigil of Christmas. 
The Ordinary can restrict the Indult to eating meat once a day 
only, even for those who are not obliged to fast. In several Lenten 
regulations that have come to our notice we have observed that 
the Ordinary explicitly stated that those not bound to fast may eat 
meat several times a day; this is the more practical way of grant- 
ing the Indult, because people do not know what to take along for 
the noon hour lunch when meat is not permitted. Many working 
people do not get sufficient wages to eat lunch in restaurants, and 
some have no opportunity to take lunch in public eating places. 
On the days of fast when the general law permits the use of flesh 
meat—e.g., Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays (Wednes- 
days being substituted for Saturdays in Lent as days of fast and 
abstinence in the U. S.)—persons not bound to fast are free to eat 
meat several times a day. The Ordinary may make restrictions 
concerning the days when by Indult meat is allowed. The re- 
striction mentioned by our correspondent (namely, allowing meat 
only when persons eat at home) is an example of the limitation of 
the Indult. It applies to days only on which meat is not allowed 
by the general law—Ash Wednesday, Ember Days, vigils of 
Pentecost, Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, All Saints, Christ- 
mas, and the two days a week in Lent. 

With regard to the priest who made use of the workingmen’s in- 
dult or pretended to (for he ignored the restriction which the 
Ordinary had made concerning its use), this brings up the question 
of what is meant by the term “‘workingmen.”’ All canonists and 
moralists agree that priests and other professional men do not 
come under that term. Men doing common labor and others do- 
ing bodily labor of a specialized kind (viz., mechanics) certainly 
come under the term of workingmen. Whether the great army of 
other wage-earners in factories, stores and offices, who do little or 
no manual labor properly so called, come under the term of the 
Indult and enjoy its concessions has been disputed and discussed 
in books and reviews, and there is no unanimous opinion on the 
subject. The working people who must live on small weekly 
wages or a small salary have great difficulty to get enough strength- 
ening food unless they can eat flesh meat, and many who are em- 
ployed in the so-called white collar jobs make considerably smaller 
wages than the men and women engaged in manual labor. Where- 
fore, it does not seem reasonable to restrict the workingmen’s 
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indult to persons doing manual labor. In fact, when the Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda of March 15, 1895, 
authorized the individual Ordinaries to grant the dispensation 
from the abstinence, with the exception of Fridays and a few fast 
days, it simply stated that the Ordinaries are given authority to 
dispense from abstinence persons who for reason of the circum- 
stances under which they live have a real difficulty in keeping the 
law of abstinence (cfr. Eccl. Review, XXXVI, p. 306; LXXXII, 
pp. 295-301). 


Uniate Oriental Rites in New York City and_, Vicinity 


Question: Would you kindly publish in your Question. Department the 
names and addresses of any Uniate Churches in New York City and 
vicinity, in which any Rite other than the Latin is used? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: Many of the Oriental Rites are represented in the 
Archdiocese of New York and in the Dioceses of Brooklyn and 
Newark, the immediately neighboring dioceses of the great 
metropolis. Those Orientals who are in union with the Holy See 
and who have chapels and churches of their own are all listed in 
the Catholic Directory. It would be to no purpose copying the 
list, or rather picking them out from among the list of parishes in 
each diocese, for there are necessarily changes from year to year 
in the number and location of the parishes. The Ukrainian 
Greek Catholics have an Ordinary of their own, with full jurisdic- 
tion over the Catholics of that Rite. The episcopal residence is 
at Philadelphia. The Greek Catholics originating from Russia, 
Hungary, and Croatia have also an Ordinary of their own with 
complete episcopal jurisdiction over the Catholics of that section 
of the Ruthenian Rite. The Catholic Directory calls it the 
Diocese of Pittsburgh. The parishes which are under the juris- 
diction of these two Ordinaries of the Greek-Ruthenian Rite are 
enumerated in the Catholic Directory. As the other Oriental 
Rites have no bishops of their own in the United States, the 
Catholics of those Rites are under the jurisdiction of the bishop 
of the Latin Rite, who provides priests of their own Rite for them 
if there are enough people to form a parish or mission. The Ordi- 
nary who requests through the Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church that priests of some Oriental Rite be sent to his 
diocese assumes jurisdiction over those priests, and their own 
Ordinaries in Europe have no jurisdiction over them while they 
are working in the United States. Practically every Oriental 
Rite has some parish in the United States, as can be seen from the 
Catholic Directory. All Catholics of Oriental Rites are governed 
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by the laws and regulations of their own particular Rite, and they 
are not under the rules of the Code of Canon Law unless they 
marry a Catholic of the Latin Rite, in which case they are subject 
to the law on the form of marriage and indirectly to any impedi- 
ment that affects the Catholic of the Latin Rite. While they are 
not subject to the marriage impediments of the Latin Rite, they 
are subject to those of their own Rite. Without special faculties 
the Ordinary of the Latin Rite cannot dispense from marriage im- 
pediments and other laws of Oriental Rites. Whether any per- 
manent arrangement has been made by the Ordinaries with the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church is not known to us. 


Conditional Baptism of Doubtfully Baptized Dying Person 


Question: Father X is called to the bedside of Claudia, a convert who 
is delirious. Returning to more normal senses later on, she tells Father 
X that her only intention in being baptized when she became a convert 
to the Catholic Church was for the purpose of entering into marriage 
with a Catholic man with whom she is living. Learning that Claudia is 
now sincere about being a Catholic, Father X, with Claudia’s consent, 
asks her husband for a basin of water and proceeds to repeat the baptism. 
Claudia speedily recovers and is probably living to-day. But Father X 
in these later years is worried about the case, because it had not occurred 
to him that, if the first baptism was invalid, he must also ask for renewal 
of matrimonial consent. Father X, however, is no longer pastor of the 
parish in which Claudia lived and probably still lives. The following 
questions arise from the case: 

(1) Did Father X act correctly in repeating the baptism? 

(2) Was it not his duty to ask for private renewal of the matrimonial 
consent? 

(3) Was he required to send the record of baptism and of the renewal 
of consent to the Ordinary for the secret archives? 

(4) What is to be done at this date? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: If it were certain that an adult had no other intention 
and purpose in getting baptized than to facilitate marriage with a 
Catholic, such a person certainly is not validly baptized. From 
the conduct of some converts who for the sake of marriage became 
Catholics, it is quite evident that their declaration of a will and 
intention to become Catholics was a sham. The priest who pre- 
pares such converts for reception into the Church has reason to be 
on his guard against deceit, because experience proves that on the 
occasion of marriage especially there are insincere conversions to 
the Church. Whether in an actual case, like that of our corre- 
spondent, there was no true baptism is difficult to decide with cer- 
tainty. The reason is that human intentions are frequently mixed 
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with diverse motives, and the person herself who now says that 
she had no other motive than to facilitate the marriage to a 
Catholic may not at this late date have an absolutely correct 
picture of her state of mind as it was at the time of her conversion. 
As we said before, if the sole motive of her conversion was to get 
the man to marry her, she did not have the first elements of the 
meaning and purpose of baptism; it meant nothing to her as a 
Sacrament and as a bond of her soul with the Church of Christ. 
We do believe that the priest had sufficient reason for conditional 
rebaptism to remove all uncertainty about the validity of her 
baptism. ‘ 

Should the priest have got a renewal of the marriage consent? 
We think that it was not necessary. The reason is that Canon 
1070, §2, states that, if a party at the time of marriage was gener- 
ally considered baptized or if the baptism was doubtful, the mar- 
riage is to be considered valid until it is proved with certainty that 
one party was baptized and the other unbaptized. The rule was 
the same before the Code in reference to doubtful baptism. 

No record of baptism was to be made in this private repetition 
of baptism. We suppose that the first baptism was duly re- 
corded, and that baptism stands as valid reception into the 
Church. Judging from the circumstances of the case, that first 
baptism could never be proved as invalid in the external forum; 
wherefore, it stands as valid baptism. 

To the last question the answer is that nothing need be done 
now. 


Required Prayers for ‘“Toties Quoties’’ Plenary Indulgences 


Question: It has been said that by a new ruling of the Holy See six Our 
Fathers, Hail Marys, and Glorys are required to be recited for the gaining 
of all toties quoties plenary indulgences. Does this hold true of the Sta- 
tions of the Way of the Cross, for which a plenary indulgence can be 
gained as often as one performs that devotion? Even though the plenary 
indulgence can be gained each day of the Forty Hours’ Devotion, this 
would not make it a /oties quoties indulgence; yet, six Our Fathers, etc., 
must be recited. 

CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: The Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary of July 5, 1930, 
which requires the recitation of six Our Fathers, etc., at each visit 
to a church, speaks of toties quoties plenary indulgences in which a 
plenary indulgence is granted as often as one visits a church (as on 
All Souls’ Day). For other plenary indulgences one must read the 
document of concession and ascertain what is required to be done. 
As often as one makes the Way of the Cross, a plenary indulgence 
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can be gained, and all that is necessary is to go from Station to 
Station and make a short reflection on the Passion of Christ. 
When priest and people together make the Way of the Cross, the 
people need not leave their pews. No special prayer at each 
Station, and no prayers after the Way of the Cross has been com- 
pleted, need be said. In most parishes at the public exercise of the 
Way of the Cross some prayer or meditation is read, and then an 
Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory are recited at each Station; at 
the end five Our Fathers, etc., are said. None of these things are 
essential except a short meditation at each Station on the Passion 
of Christ. At the Forty Hours’ Devotion a plenary indulgence 
can be gained once each day by those who receive the Sacraments, 
make a visit to the church where the Blessed Sacrament is exposed, 
and recite during that visit five Our Fathers, etc., and add one 
Our Father, Hail Mary, and Glory for the intention of the Holy 
Father. For the recitation of five decades of the Rosary in a 
church or chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, a 
plenary indulgence is granted as often as that prayer is said. 
Confession and Holy Communion are required, nothing else. 
Clerics in major orders who recite the whole Divine Office of the 
day in presence of the Blessed Sacrament may gain a plenary in- 
dulgence under the usual conditions—zz., Confession, Holy Com- 
munion, visit to a church or public chapel, and prayer for the in- 
tention of the Holy Father. One Our Father, Hail Mary and 
Glory suffices for the last-mentioned purpose. The few examples 
of indulgences which we have here indicated show that the re- 
quirements vary, and that therefore one should ascertain what 
the official document granting the indulgence requires. In most 
cases the “‘usual conditions’’ will be found mentioned as requisites 
for the gaining of a plenary indulgence. We have just explained 
that the condition of prayer for the intention of the Holy Father, 
is satisfied by one Our Father, Hail Mary,andGlory. The visit to 
a church or public oratory (for religious, seminarians, boarding 
schools, their own chapel) is to be a devout entering of the church 
or chapel to honor God, and some prayer, oral or mental, is to 
accompany the visit. If specified prayers are prescribed (like the 
six Our Fathers, etc., in the visit of the church in the foties quoties 
indulgences), these prayers must, of course, be said. 

STANISLAUS Woywob, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Roman Documents 


Apostolic Constitution Concerning the Tribunal of the Apos- 
tolic Penitentiary 

(1) The Cardinal Major Penitentiary is appointed by the Ro- 
man Pontiff. His office and the faculties connected with it do not 
cease with the death of the Supreme Pontiff. If the Cardinal 
Major Penitentiary dies during the vacancy of the Holy See, the 
College of Cardinals must elect a Cardinal to fill the office of the 
Major Penitentiary. The duties of the office must be attended to 
by the Cardinal Major Penitentiary in person; wherefore, if he is 
disabled or if he is absent from Rome for some time and cannot be 
conveniently approached, he shall with the consent of the Supreme 
Pontiff appoint another Cardinal as Pro-Penitentiary, who shall 
act in the name of the Major Penitentiary with all the faculties of 
his office. 

(2) The Cardinal Major Penitentiary is assisted by Major and 
Minor Officials. There are six Major Officials whose titles are: 
Regens, Theologus, Datarius, Corrector, Sigillator, Canonista. The 
office of Theologus is by privilege reserved to the Society of Jesus. 
All are prelates of the Sacred Apostolic Penitentiary. There are 
also Minor Officials, namely, the Secretary and two Substitutes 
and all others who are employed in drawing up cases and rescripts, 
and take care of the archives in both sections, the tribunal of con- 
science and the department for indulgences. 

(3) The six Major Officials constitute the Council of the Cardi- 
nal Major Penitentiary; wherefore, not only the Regens but also 
the other five prelates must always be ready at the call of the 
Penitentiary. The five Major Officials are to assist the Regens 
whenever he calls them with the consent of the Cardinal Major 
Penitentiary. When the Regens is absent or otherwise impeded 
from attending to business, the five Officials shall in rotation exer- 
cise the office of the Regens with all his powers. 

(4) The Minor Officials have no authority to preside over the 
Office of the Sacred Penitentiary or to decide cases. They have to 
perform the duties pointed out for each one’s position in this Con- 
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stitution and in their letters of appointment, and they work under 
the direction of their respective moderators. 

(5) The Regens is the first of the six Major Officials and he 
supervises the Office of the Sacred Penitentiary under the imme- 
diate control of the Cardinal Major Penitentiary, and is respon- 
sible for the discipline among the officials and for the proper ad- 
ministration of the Office. Detailed directions are given in the 
Apostolic Constitution in reference to the affairs upon which the 
Regens has authority to decide, and those which are reserved to 
the Cardinal Major Penitentiary. 

(6) The cases of conscience are decided either in the daily meet- 
ing, or in the meeting of the Major Officials, or are referred to the 
Supreme Pontiff. 

(a) The secret and urgent matters of conscience submitted to 
the Sacred Penitentiary demand that every day those matters be 
examined and if possible decided. The Regens is to have two 
meetings each day with the secretary and the substitute, one for 
the cases of conscience and the other for the petitions for indul- 
gences. There are minute regulations as to the conduct of the 
daily business. 

(b) The meeting of the Major Officials is presided over by the 
Cardinal Major Penitentiary. This meeting is called Signatura 
Sacre Pznitentiariz A postolice. There are no fixed dates for the 
meeting; the Cardinal calls the meeting whenever necessary for 
the consideration of difficult, matters in both the department of 
cases of conscience and in that of indulgences. The Major Offi- 
cials have advisory capacity only in the meeting; the decision 
rests with the Cardinal Major Penitentiary. 

(c) The Cardinal Major Penitentiary has an audience with the 
Supreme Pontiff twice a month. Those matters which exceed the 
authority of the Major Penitentiary, or matters which the Su- 
preme Pontiff has personally taken in hand after a previous audi- 
ence, or matters which are of such importance that the Cardinal 
Major Penitentiary does not wish to act without consulting the 
Holy Father, are considered at this audience. When the audi- 
ences with the Supreme Pontiff are suspended, the Cardinal Major 
Penitentiary has authority to decide on all matters of conscience; 
in the next audience he is to report on the things done which ordi- 
narily exceed his authority. 
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(7-12) These paragraphs deal with the issuing of rescripts in 
answer to petitions and affairs submitted to the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary (Apostolic Constitution, March 25, 1935; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXVII, 97-113). 


Indulgences Granted for Assistance at the Tenebrae 

To encourage the faithful to assist at Matins and Lauds of the 
Divine Office of the last three days of Holy Week (usually called 
Tenebrz), on Wednesday, Holy Thursday and Good Friday, a 
partial indulgence of ten years is granted for each of those days, 
and a plenary indulgence, under the usual conditions, for assisting 
on the three days (Sacred Penitentiary, March 16, 1935; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXVII, 114). 


Pontifical Appointments 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Arthur Drossaerts, Archbishop 
of San Antonio, has been made Assistant to the Papal Throne. 

The following have been made Prothonotaries Apostolic ad 
instar participantium: the Right Rev. Msgri. Arnold Estvelt 
(Archdiocese of Santa Fe); Maurice Spillane and William J. Fitz- 
Gerald (Diocese of Trenton); Thomas Conry (Archdiocese of 
Dubuque); Bernard Traudt (Archdiocese of Milwaukee); John 
M. Langlois (Diocese of Lafayette); Patrick C. Brennan (Diocese 
of Burlington) ; Conrad Chaumont and George Chartier (Archdio- 
cese of Montreal). 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. Joseph Bastien and Joseph Solski 
(Archdiocese of Winnipeg); James Delany, Michael Howard and 
Cecil Morkane (Diocese of Dunedin); Francis Michael Sullivan 
and Patrick McGrath (Diocese of Monterey-Fresno); Francis 
Carroll (Archdiocese of Toronto); George Leech, Thomas Mc- 
Carthy, and Peter Guilday (Archdiocese of Philadelphia); Mat- 
thew Creamer, Joseph Melancon, John Finen and Louis Doucet 
(Diocese of Manchester); John Hall (Diocese of Middlesborough) ; 
James F. Flynn, William Conklin, Bernard J. Quinn, John M. 
Kiely, Edward P. Hoar and William J. McKenna (Diocese of 
Brooklyn); Edmond Coursol (Diocese of St. John, Que.); Mi- 
chael S. Halm, Joseph Englert, Thomas Ferguson, George Cassidy 
and J. F. Hinchey (Diocese of Hamilton); Sebastian Bernard, 
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Michael Domachowski, Philip Dreis, Julius Burbach, Joseph Bar- 
bian, Aloysius Muench, Francis Murphy and Peter Holfeltz 
(Archdiocese of Milwaukee); James Downey and Christopher 
Goelz (Diocese of Belleville); John Raymond O’Donoghue, Law- 
rence J. Carroll, James Rogers and Philip Cullen (Diocese of 
Mobile); Louis D. Grenier, Patrick F. Doyle, Thomas F. Cum- 
mings and Boleslaus A. Bojanowski (Diocese of Springfield, 
Mass.); Albert L. Fletcher, James Patrick Moran and James P. 
Gaffney (Diocese of Little Rock); Anthony Dean and Henry 
Boesken (Diocese of Toledo); John M. Molloy, John B. Albers, 
William Donohue, Francis Kopecky, William J. Convery, Theo- 
dore F. Warning, J. V. Casey, William Leen, and August R. Thier 
(Archdiocese of Dubuque); John B. Frigge and John G. McNa- 
mara (Diocese of Omaha); Anthony F. Isenberg, John Vigliero, 
Philip Keller and Jules Rousseau (Diocese of Lafayette); August 
Dorione Rheaume (Archdiocese of Winnipeg); John Freeland 
(Diocese of Northampton); Charles Alphonsus Corbishley (Dio- 
cese of Salford); Patrick McCullough and Francis J. Morrell 
(Diocese of Wichita); Giles Allais, Raphael J. Markham, George 
Gorry, R. Marcellus Wagner and Robert J. Sherry (Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati); Arthur R. Freeman (Diocese of Raleigh); Pat- 
rick Byrnes (Diocese of Duluth); John Patrick McKenna, Alo- 
ysius Doman and Clarence A. Bradley (Diocese of Leavenworth) ; 
Joseph J. Driscoll and Joseph Charles Straub (Diocese of Spring- 
field, Ill.); John B. Labossiere, Francis L. Phelan and Daniel J. 
Keleher (Archdiocese of Boston); William L. Hannon, Martin 
O’Connell and Bernard Jacobsmeier (Diocese of Davenport) 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 116). 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

































Conferences on Catholic Action 


For the Month of Julss 
The Catholic and His Vacation 


By Paut HANLY FourFey, PH.D. 


(FouRTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 





Most of us modern Americans lead a rather mechanical existence. 
We arise the same time every morning; we read the same newspaper 
as we eat the same sort of food; then we go to our place of business 
to perform about the same sort of tasks day after day. In the evening 
we amuse ourselves in ways which have become a routine. 

It is the great value of a vacation that it liberates us temporarily 
from this monotony. It gives an opportunity to shake ourselves free 
from the tyranny of habit. After months of an almost machine-like 
existence we can be ourselves for a few days or weeks. Vacation, 
therefore, is or ought to be a great humanizing force. 

Most obviously vacation time is a period of physical rest and relaxa- 
tion. This does not necessarily imply inactivity. The office worker, 
who ordinarily has little opportunity for bodily exercise, can often relax 
most truly by a sane amount of physical activity. He can indulge in 
his favorite sport—golf, tennis, swimming, boating, or what not. The 
growth of the hiking movement is a healthy sign. There are other 
persons, overtaxed physically by their regular occupations, who rightly 
use the vacation period for a generous amount of actual resting. In 
any case, no sensible person will allow himself to become worn out physi- 
cally during vacation. 


Cultural and Social Aspects of Vacation 





Mental and cultural values should not be neglected during vacation. 
Students and school teachers, who enjoy a comparatively long period 
) of freedom, often spend part of their time in summer school. This is, 
( of course, a worthy custom but it is hardly applicable to those of us whose 
vacations last only a week or two. Many, however, can enjoy the men- 
tal stimulus of visiting spots of historic interest or places known for 
their beautiful scenery, and all of us can profit by the cultural stimula- 
tion of good literature. 

Vacation should be also a time of social renewal. During the year 
we have perhaps moved in a narrow social circle, seeing the same old 
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faces, hearing the same old gossip. It is valuable then to be able to 
meet other people, perhaps in other cities, and become acquainted with 
their views. Ordinarily city dwellers and country people have little 
opportunity to meet one another. A mingling of rural and urban 
groups is not the least important value of vacation. After these wider 
social contacts we return to our old friends with new and broader views, 
while they, in their turn, have perhaps profited equally during their 
own vacation travels. 


Travel Should Be Leisurely 


If one travels during vacation, one ought to travel leisurely. There 
is little to be said for the insane rush which hurries breathless persons 
from place to place, allowing them little time for actually looking about 
them. Two classes of persons are particularly guilty in this regard. 
First, there are the automobile tourists who seem to regard vacation 
as a sort of endurance contest. After driving three hundred miles in 
a single day they go to bed exhausted, only to repeat the performance 
the next day. The other class consists of those unoriginal individuals 
who turn themselves over to a tourist agency to see Europe in three 
weeks or America in fourteen days. The tourist agency, of course, is 
interested in a maximum of travelling; and so the unhappy tourists 
are dragged from place to place at breakneck speed, viewing many 
things, yet really seeing nothing. 

If one is to gain the physical relaxation, mental stimulus, and social 
contacts which were mentioned above, then one must have leisure. If 
the vacation period is short, then let us visit one place and see it in a 
leisurely fashion, or let us stay at home and see our own city or district. 
We can perhaps learn more, enjoy ourselves more, and become more 
thoroughly relaxed by visiting the museums of our own city, swimming 
at our own local beaches, and renewing acquaintance with neglected 
local friends, than we can by dashing hurriedly through half a dozen 
distant places. 


Spiritual Aspect of Vacation 


Finally, vacation should be a time of spiritual renewal. Preachers 
often tell their congregations not to take a vacation from religion. 
This advice is as good as it is obvious; but is it enough? Should we be 
satisfied if vacation does not harm us spiritually, or should we not rather 
hope that the period will be of actual profit to our souls? The latter is 
certainly the higher ideal, and it is not an unreasonably difficult one. 
There are a number of ways in which a vacation can bring a real spiritual 
renewal. 

Daily Mass is a very simple way towards such renewal. Probably 
the vast majority of people spend their time during vacation near 
enough to a church to attend daily Mass with a little effort. During 
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the year it is easy for even the good Catholic to slip into the routine of 
merely weekly attendance at Mass with infrequent Communions. It 
would probably require very little interference with vacation plans for 
such a one to receive daily Communion during his vacation. 

For some there will be opportunities to spend part of this leisure pe- 
riod in Catholic Action properly so called. Much of our Catholic recrea- 
tion work depends on volunteer leadership. Sometimes vacation 
affords a chance to contribute leadership of this sort in particularly use- 
ful ways. For example, a man may take a Troop of Catholic Boy 
Scouts to camp for a week. Or a woman may carry out some special 
project at a Catholic community house. It is unfortunate that there 
ate not more groups like the remarkable Catholic Worker group in 
New York, which affords Catholic lay persons an opportunity to fight 
aggressively for social justice. Such projects are to be highly com- 
mended. 

In most cities there are retreat houses for both men and women in 
which a few days may be spent with great spiritual profit. Time so 
spent certainly represents an excellent vacation, combining as it does 
both bodily and moral renewal. After a year spent largely in the pur- 
suit of material gain, is it too much to expect that a few days should be 
devoted to the good of the soul? 

Vacation should be taken seriously. It is not a time to be frittered 
away thoughtlessly. It is a time to be planned seriously towards 
physical, mental, social and, above all, towards spiritual renewal. 


Sermon Outline 


As most moderns live a rather mechanical existence, the great value of 
a vacation consists in the fact that it affords a temporary relief from this 
monotony. 

While vacation is a period of physical rest and relaxation, mental and 
cultural values should not be neglected. 

Vacation should also be a time of social renewal. If we travel, we 
should avoid the breakneck speed of those who view everything and see 
nothing. 

Finally, vacation should be a time of spiritual renewal. Daily Mass, 
frequent Communion and a brief Retreat are important means of ac- 
quiring spiritual renewal and peace. After a year devoted mainly to the 
pursuit of material gain, it is not too much to expect that a few days 
should be devoted to the good of the soul. 
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Unemployment, Old Age, and Health 
Insurance 


By THE RIGHT Rev. Mscr. ALoysius J. Muencn, LL.D. 


(FirtH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 
“Be ye lovers of the brotherhood’ (I Peter, iii. 8). 


Both the Epistle and the Gospel for the Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
point to important lessons on Christian charity. Their disregard has 
always entailed consequences destructive to societary life. When men 
cease to be “‘lovers of the brotherhood,” when they lack the spirit of 
mercy, meekness, and humility in societary relations, when maledic- 
tions instead of benedictions fall from their lips, when hatred, ill will, 
and revenge have taken possession of their minds and hearts, society 
will not inherit a blessing. Ills of every sort will afflict the social body. 
What power there is, then, in the exhortation of St. Peter: ‘‘Be ye all of 
one mind, have compassion one for another, be lovers of the brother- 
hood’’! 

The basic lines of Christian brotherhood must be followed in the re- 
construction of social life in its political, economic, and industrial as- 
pects. For this reason Pope Pius XI exhorted men everywhere to 
strive ‘‘to reform society according to the mind of the Church on a firm 
basis of social justice and social charity.” 

Important in all societary relations, these two virtues, social justice 
and social charity, are indispensable in a program that seeks to better 
the lot of the many millions of wage-earners in this country who are 
continually faced, aye terrorized, by the specter of insecurity arising out 
of unemployment, sickness, and old age. To give some measure of se- 
curity to the worker is the ultimate objective of all plans of social in- 
surance, comprising chiefly unemployment, old age, and health insur- 
ance. 

Unemployment Insurance 


As constructed to-day, our industrial system offers little assurance 
that unemployment will ever be completely eliminated. Back a cen- 
tury or two ago, before the industrial revolution, when men produced 
the things they needed in the home, production was closely adapted to 
consumption with the result that domestic economy was a planned pro- 
duction. Within the plan of the familial division of labor every mem- 
ber of the family had his special work to do, and unemployment, apart 
from that of the sick, the incapacitated, the shiftless, and the lazy, was 
an unknown thing. Certainly, if it did occur, it did not arise, except in 
rare instances, out of conditions of the industrial system of that day. 

With the establishment of the present industrial system, which took 
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the worker from his home and put him into the factory, a new situation 
arose. As long as the markets took the products which the worker 
produced, he was employed; but as soon as markets became glutted, 
the doors of the factory were closed and the workers were out on the 
streets. Unemployment on so vast a scale as nations experienced it with 
increasing force in the last hundred years is a phenomenon peculiar to 
our modern industrial system. Production is not accommodated to 
consumption. Present-day economy is a hit-or-miss affair. Planned 
economy is something strange to our modern industrial system. 
Through the functioning of trade associations within the framework of 
private enterprise, the N.R.A. has endeavored to introduce some sort 
of plan into the business affairs of the nation. Recovery legislation has 
been successful only to a certain extent, and consequently it is not chas- 
ing a utopia to make provisions for future business recessions with their 
consequent result of unemployment affecting thousands of workers. 


Proposed measures of unemployment insurance seek nothing else 
than to take some of the surplus of times of plenty and hold it in reserve 
for times of scarcity. Joseph of Egypt proved himself a first-rate 
economic planner when he stored away the surplus grain of the seven 
fat years to make provision for the seven lean years of which Pharao 
in a dream had had a prophetic vision, and of which Joseph had given 
the right interpretation. Foresight of this kind is nothing more than 
common prudence, and to put a little bit of reason and common 
sense into our modern economic affairs would appear to be the obvious 
thing. 

Indeed, there should be little need of trying to justify the necessity of 
levelling off the peaks of prosperity so that something may be had to 
fill in the valleys of depression. Business men see the sense of keeping 
their properties in good shape, even though they are idle in slack times, 
so that they may be used immediately should business pick up. This 
is sensible insurance. Furthermore, reserves are set aside by firms and 
corporations, big and little, which are tapped for interest on invested 
capital in bad times, lest capital take to flight and seek employment 
elsewhere. Thus, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
paid its usual dividend out of surplus throughout the depression, al- 
though it was not fully earned. Now, what is a reasonable course of 
action for capital, certainly should be similarly reasonable for labor; 
indeed much more so, since capital must ever play the réle of servant to 
man if conditions amounting to slavery are not to gain admittance into 
human society. To provide for unemployment reserves is, therefore, 
a measure of common prudence. It will tend to promote social peace, 
make for more amicable relations in industry, stabilize production, 
maintain a better balance of purchasing power, and bring about a more 
equitable distribution of the wealth of the country. 
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age pensions bear testimony to the fact of a growth of this problem. 

Industrial society must shoulder a good deal of the responsibility for 
having projected this problem in its acute form into our national life. 
While medical science has increased the years of life, industry has rap- 
idly reduced the years of economic activity. That is, industry makes 
men old before they have even passed their prime of life. Men at 
thirty-five or forty are old in industry, and are not wanted under its 
speed methods. Thus, workers are made a problem by industrial 
society long before nature marks them as unfit for labor. 

There is added the aggravating circumstance that inadequate wages 
have made it impossible for thousands of wage-earners to lay aside sav- 
ings for the day when they can no longer work. For them the social 
ideal cannot be realized, namely, that the worker himself provide by 
thrift for his future so that he need not look to others for support in his 
old age. For others, but for relatively few, labor organizations, be- 
nevolent societies, savings institutions, and insurance companies are ex- 
panding their facilities to pay them pensions or annuities at the age 
of sixty or sixty-five. A broad and enlightened social policy will give 
encouragement to these private undertakings so that the problem of old 
age dependency will be reduced to a minimum. It will heartily second 
the efforts of firms and corporations that provide for pensions for super- 
annuated employes, provided that these pension systems are conceived 
and conducted in the spirit of social justice. In the end, however, 
private enterprise of this sort, inspired by ideals of self-respect and in- 
dependence, will depend upon a surplus wage that will allow the worker 
to finance his days of old age for himself. Savings become impossible 
for thousands in an industrial system that pays them no more than a 
subsistence wage. 

How then is the problem of old age dependency to be solved? First, 
every effort should be made to rebuild the spirit of family and neighbor- 
liness; this is in harmony with right Christian thinking. Secondly, 
private homes and institutions should receive not only encouragement 
but also financial support, even from public moneys, to enable them to 
carry on a work that is inspired by the finest ideals of social charity. 
If necessary, changes should be made in state constitutions to allow the 
use of public funds for this purpose. Few endeavors are so completely 
in accord with the interests of the public weal as works of social charity 
of this nature. Thirdly, where private endeavor fails, state interven- 
tion becomes a necessity. It has been found that, apart from problem 
cases, the pension system is better, more beneficial, and more wholesome 
than institutional care. In recent years interest has grown in state old 
age pensions. Twenty-eight States now have old age pension laws, in 
addition to the territories of Alaska and Hawaii. The pension systems 
inaugurated under them are non-contributory in nature, and are there- 
fore an extension of outdoor relief to aged persons in need. 
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Since not all old persons are eligible to receive assistance, a number of 
qualifications must be set forth and sworn to before this pension relief 
can be obtained. These qualifications touch on residence in the State 
and county for a specified period of time, minimum age requirements, 
certain personal qualifications, and financial qualifications. 

The Bill which Congress has under advisement at the present time 
purports to set minimum standards for legislation for States, and does 
not intend to take within its scope old persons who are not in need. As 
framed now, it is essentially an emergency or relief measure. Its real 
purpose is to coax into legislative activity States that have not yet ade- 
quately met the problem of old age dependency. In all legislation, 
however, care should be exercised that the State does not go beyond the 
confines of rightful enterprise. State intervention may be carried to the 
point where, in the words of Pope Pius XI, “‘the State puts upon itself 
burdens which, as we have already declared, are not properly its own.” 


Health Insurance 


There are no compulsory health insurance laws in the United States. 
The movement of social insurance which originated in Germany in 1885 
was not transplanted to the United States with regard to health in- 
surance. Twenty-eight European countries now have compulsory 
health insurance legislation. That of Great Britain has received much 
public comment in this country. 

There are reasons why this kind of legislation has not taken root in 
our republic. First, the spirit of American individualism has shrunk 
from socialized activities. Particularly has it looked askance at social- 
ized medicine under the egis of the State. Secondly, preventive medi- 
cine has received more attention in the United States than in any other 
country in the world. The Federal Government maintains a public 
health service. Public health departments, dispensaries, clinics, and 
centers are found, in some form, in almost every community of the 
United States. Private agencies have attained to national prominence 
such as the American Child Health Association, the American Public 
Health Association, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the National 
Tuberculosis Association, in addition to others too numerous to mention. 
Medical associations and hospitals are devoting more and more atten- 
tion to group medicine in order to lower costs of medical and hospital 
care. Many corporations maintain clinics and dispensaries for, and 
furnish the service of doctors and nurses to, their employes. Fraternal 
societies, mutual benefit associations, labor organizations, and com- 
mercial insurance companies provide benefit funds and insure against 
the risks to health arising out of sickness or disease. The varied facili- 
ties of prevention, protection, and insurance in the United States have 
been responsible for abating interest in state health insurance laws. 
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Much of this private enterprise, however, does not reach wage- 
earners of the low income groups. At least, they cannot afford to pro- 
tect themselves against sickness by insurance. The costs are too high, 
and their wage incomes are too low, to allow of a surplus to finance 
costly insurance. Yet, there is need of protection especially among 
workers receiving low wages. Studies show that there is more sickness 
and a higher death rate among the poor than among the well-to-do. 

Since there is not much sentiment for compulsory health insurance, 
it is not likely that in the near future legislation of this kind will be en- 
acted. Certainly, industry will not shoulder additional burdens. It 
pays already for occupational diseases, that is, diseases where a connec- 
tion is directly traceable to the trade of the worker. In other forms of 
illness it is not easy to establish industry’s responsibility; indeed, in 
many instances sickness is due to personal causes. To base a claim 
against industry, then, on grounds of social justice becomes an impos- 
sible task. 

Because of the difficulty of separating personal from industrial causes 
in cases of sickness, a system of compulsory health insurance, if inaugu- 
rated, ought to be contributory. The employer ought not to be made 
to shoulder the whole cost. Finally, the insurance ought to be effected 
through approved fraternal, benevolent, or mutual societies, or even 
commercial insurance companies. This is more in line with the Pope’s 
idea of a corporate reconstruction of society. The State should not 
embarrass itself by entering into this wide and difficult field of insurance. 
For, generally speaking, the function of the State is to direct, watch, 
stimulate or restrain, and not to substitute itself in the place of private 
initiative, unless circumstances, as a last resort, make this absolutely 
imperative. 

Sermon Outline 


“Be ye lovers of the brotherhood”’ (I Peter, iii. 8). 


Lovers of the brotherhood will reconstruct human society along lines 
of Christian ideals. 

This reconstruction is possible only if men strive “‘to reform society 
according to the mind of the Church on a firm basis of social justice and 
social charity.” 

If these two fundamental social virtues are practised by men in their 
societary relations, economic insecurity arising especially out of unem- 
ployment, old age, and sickness will be considerably reduced. 

(1) Unemployment Insurance-—The present-day construction of 
economic society does not make it likely that unemployment will be com- 
pletely eliminated in the near future. Therefore, the laying up of re- 
serves for such a contingency is a measure of ordinary foresight and pru- 
dence. During good times capital creates reserves for itself for bad 
times. This is a good policy, but should be extended to labor. 
Voluntary unemployment reserves have proved to be inadequate. A 
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better plan is compulsory unemployment reserves, but so established 
that an employer solicitous about regularizing employment is not penal- 
ized for employers who make no effort to do so. 

(2) Old Age Insurance.—Social charity has been seriously impaired 
with regard to the care of the aged. The problem of old age dependency 
has grown under our modern industrial system. Inadequate wages and 
the dismissal of workers at the age of 35 or 40 as too old put a grave re- 
sponsibility upon modern industry. 

Since private charities have failed to cope adequately with the problem 
because of its magnitude, these should be subsidized, wherever possible, 
by public moneys. In cases where the State must intervene, pension 
funds should be created for the care of the needy aged. The pension sys- 
tem appears to be more wholesome than institutional care. 

(3) Health Insurance.—There are no state health insurance laws in the 
United States. American individualism and the great expansion of pre- 
ventive medicine are largely responsible for this. 

It is not likely that public sentiment can be aroused in the near future 
for the enactment of health insurance laws. Industry will refuse to carry 
the burden on the ground that other causes, personal and social, and not 
only industrial causes, are responsible for sickness. 

In case insurance of this nature is enacted into law, the system should 
be contributory and should be administered through approved mutual 
societies or corporations. 





Parish Credit Unions 
By F. P. Kenxet, K.S.G. 


(SrxTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


A late arrival in our country, the Credit Union (known by different 
names in various lands) is usually recommended by its promoters as a 
means to promote thrift and grant aid to individuals and families tem- 
porarily embarrassed financially. ‘It keeps them out of the clutches of 
the loan shark.” AJthough even these advantages would warrant the 
founding of Credit Unions in Catholic parishes, there are other reasons 
to recommend them to the priest. Regarding these the business-minded 
promoters of this beneficent institution have nothing to say, although 
Frederic William Raiffeisen, the founder in 1849 of the first ‘‘People’s 
Bank”’ or Credit Union, intended it should facilitate the religious and 
moral betterment of its members. 

We have the word of an experienced Belgian priest, Fr. J. F. Maellerts, 
at one time General Secretary of the Belgian Peasants’ League, that 
under proper direction it does accomplish this purpose. A pamphlet 
published by him some twenty years ago declares the Raiffeisen bank, 
while it does away with poverty, also fosters charity and Christian 
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brotherhood. “It is particularly the constant practice of love of their 
neighbors which so powerfully aids religion and virtue to flourish among 
the members,” he writes. This is said by him to be especially true of 
the officers who “‘burden themselves with work, difficulties, and annoy- 
ances for which [with the exception of the treasurer] they receive no 
reward at all.” Fr. Maellerts further declares that certain features 
inseparable from the administration of a Credit Union are conducive to 
moral ends. For instance, loans are made only to those whose good 
conduct and diligence prove them worthy of consideration. Economy 
is favored above all by the clause which imposes on borrowers the ob- 
ligation to pay back loans in installments at agreed times. The Belgian 
priest also mentions as a reason favorable to the influence for good ex- 
erted by the Credit Union the obligation to furnish security sufficiently 
stable to justify a loan. ‘‘Assuredly,’’ he writes, “‘the poor man in 
need of credit will feel encouraged and lifted up when he sees his neighbor 
willing to give security for his debts.’”” In conclusion Fr. Maellerts as- 
serts: ‘It can be readily perceived that Raiffeisen banks contribute in 
large degree to the practice of true Christianity and charity. They do 
more than grant ordinary charity; for the German proverb, ‘the charity 
of the rich aids the poor only in a half measure,’ is true. You help 
them best by supplying them with the opportunity to help themselves.”’ 

And this purpose the Credit Union undoubtedly accomplishes. All 
the more reason, therefore, why it should be sponsored by Catholic 
groups in our country and organized in Catholic parishes. In this soil 
it should flourish best and accomplish the greatest amount of good. It 
may, in fact, ultimately aid in the promotion of certain obligations of 
Catholic Action, pointed out by Pius X. Addressing the Bishops of 
Italy in 1905, the saintly Pope declared it to be the duty of this New 
Apostolate to take intimately to heart the interests of the people, es- 
pecially those of the working and agricultural classes, ‘‘not only by the 
inculcation of religion, the only true source of comfort in the sorrows of 
life, but also by striving to dry their tears, to sooth their sufferings, and 
by wise measures to improve their economic condition.”’ 


Great Success in Germany, Belgium and Canada 


The knowledge that on January 1, 1910, there were 14,993 Raiffeisen 
banks in Germany with a total membership of 1,447,766, while outstand- 
ing loans reached the astounding sum of $452,726,961, more than in- 
dicates how well the Credit Union lends itself to the task Pius X speaks 
of. Nor need one fear that it might not thrive except in German soil. 
It was, in fact, introduced into the Province of Quebec thirty-five years 
ago, with results similar to those attained in Germany, Belgium, and 
other European countries. At the beginning of last year, there were 
174 ‘‘People’s Banks’’ in this one section of Canada, with resources of 
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over ten million dollars. Their success is undoubtedly due in a degree 
to the influence and leadership the priest exercises in the French-Cana- 
dian community. The praise so frequently bestowed on the “‘caisses 
populaires” of Canada lends emphasis to an opinion expressed by Msgr. 
John A. Ryan in a letter addressed to the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau in 1928: ‘‘So far as the Catholic parishes are concerned, 
I do not hesitate to say that the effectiveness of a Credit Union depends 
mainly upon the interest taken in it by a pastor.” And no wide-awake 
shepherd of souls, the distinguished sociologist adds, “‘who has attained 
an adequate idea of the subject can fail to realize the value of the Credit 
Union as an instrument of practical charity and of parish consciousness 
and loyalty.” 
Steady Growth in United States 


This was written at a time when there were few Parish Credit Unions 
in the country; since then their number has increased, and is slowly but 
steadily growing. In the meantime, the institution has proved its 
worth, not merely by weathering the present depression, but also by 
living up to its reputation established in Europe and Canada, and under 
even more difficult conditions in India. The Credit Union, wherever it 
has been established in our country, has fulfilled every purpose which it 
is intended to serve. It has fostered thrift among adults and school 
children, and, what is more, due regard for the nickel, dime and quar- 
ter—an important consideration among a people notoriously wasteful 
and now faced with the necessity of accommodating themselves to less 
favorable economic conditions. The total of the amounts loaned by 
individual Parish Credit Unions to members points to their having sat- 
isfied the so important obligation of granting funds for remedial, provi- 
dent and productive purposes to the greatest extent compatible with 
their resources. Those in existence when the national bank moratorium 
was declared by President Roosevelt in March, 1933, were discovered 
to be solvent, and were permitted to accept deposits as soon as any 
national or state bank. Only two parish Credit Unions have been dis- 
continued, one against the wish of the pastor; both discharged all obli- 
gations. 


Credit Unions Pay Interest and Dividends 


The majority of the existing organizations of this kind have paid a 
dividend to shareholders, besides interest on deposits. But since ser- 
vice, and not profit, is a Credit Union’s chief purpose, dividends are 
(wherever the correct concept of the functions of this institution pre- 
vails) restricted in accordance with Christian principles regarding usury. 
No Parish Credit Union should grant stockholders interest greater than 
the prevailing rate of 5 to 5'/. per cent. Because this too is one of the 
chief purposes of the ‘People’s Bank’’: to inculcate the principles of 
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Christian solidarism and to apply them to the circumstances at hand, 
“Credit Unions do not stimulate thrift for thrift’s sake,” Msgr. A. J. 
Muench writes; ‘‘this might lead to miserly hoarding. The members 
of a Credit Union pool their savings in order to have funds available 
for a financial emergency, such as strikes every home now and then.” 
Hence, the interest rate on loans should be reduced whenever the income 
exceeds the sum needed for the distribution of an equitable dividend and 
other purposes to be provided for under the by-laws. This policy may 
not always meet the approval of every member; profit has its attraction 
for all men. But under proper direction the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood will prevail. 

It is as a monitor and a defender of ethical doctrines and religious 
principles, rather than as an executive, that the priest should exert an 
influence over the administration of the affairs of a Parish Credit Union. 
While the decision to organize a Credit Union may depend largely on 
his initiative, ultimately laymen should accept full responsibility for its 
administration. According to the report on “‘Agricultural Codperation 
and Rural Credit in Europe,” published as a Senate Document in 1913, 
which attributes to the Catholics of Belgium both the organization and 
the success of most of the Raiffeisen banks of the country, “they are 
organized by the Church and supervised until they grow strong enough 
to stand alone’’—on the theory that, ‘“‘after the banks have been nur- 
tured for some time, the civilian members may continue the work.” 
The wisdom of this policy became apparent during the financial crisis 
recently suffered by Belgium. The clergy were happy, the Socialists 
of the country could attach no blame to them for the unsafe condition 
of the financial structure of the great Boerenbond, the crash of which 
was barely averted by Government aid. 


Organization of a Credit Union 


The inauguration and organization of a Credit Union offer no serious 
difficulties. Both the state laws and the Federal Credit Union Act 
favor simplicity. A few essentials must be borne in mind, however, on 
the observance of which ‘‘banking among brothers”’ depends for success- 
ful operation. The Catholic parish generally fulfills the first of these 
requirements, inasmuch as it supplies the common bond considered a 
necessary prerequisite for a staunch Credit Union organization. But 
however beneficial this institution may be, it should not be forced on an 
unwilling people; nor would it be wise to attempt the organization of a 
Credit Union if there are not at least a few men among the group it is in- 
tended to serve possessed of the ability necessary for the administration 
of its affairs. But it is good will, sincerity of purpose, true charity, and 
conscientiousness rather than business ability that should be considered 
essential qualities in those to whom the affairs of a Credit Union are to 
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be entrusted. The obligation of administering Credit Union funds 
strictly in accordance with sound banking practices—demanded both 
by Credit Union laws and the by-laws of each organization—must never 
be lost sight of. The officers of a Credit Union do not merely loan from 
its funds to a “brother in need’’—they administer a trust, they have in 
their keeping the savings of other brothers, some of whom may to-morrow 
be faced by an emergency demanding the use of their resources. It is 
astonishing, however, how quickly Credit Union officers, with little or 
no banking experience, grasp the meaning of their obligations and how 
strictly they adhere to them. Experiences in our country bear out the 
opinion of Mr. H. W. Wolff, author of ‘People’s Banks,’”’ who told an 
American Commission while in Dublin in 1913: ‘I am very favorable to 
the Raiffeisen system, because it stoops so much lower than the big 
banks. It takes the moral character of the man in hand, and makes 
him more religious, more sober, and a better man altogether.”’ 


Extension of Parish Credit Unions 


Nevertheless, there exist in the United States at present a mere 135 
Parish Credit Unions, although some founded by French Canadians in 
the New England States have operated successfully for over twenty 
years. Their number is bound to grow, however, from now on, partly 
because existing economic conditions exert an influence favorable to 
their establishment. Expansion of the movement in both urban and 
rural parishes of the country will be fostered increasingly by the con- 
viction that Catholic Action should concern itself not alone with the 
spiritual and moral welfare of the masses, but also with their economic 
security, so essential to right living and a healthy condition of the 
family. The Parish Credit Union is a means to an end, referred to in 
Quadragesimo Anno in connection with the demand that ‘‘an ample 
sufficiency be supplied to the workingmen.”’ ‘The purpose is not,”’ 
says the Holy Father, “‘that they become slack in their work... but that 
by thrift they may increase their possessions and by prudent manage- 
ment of the same may be enabled to bear the family burden with greater 
ease and security, being freed from that hand-to-mouth uncertainty 
which is the lot of the proletarian.’”’ The greater the present inse- 
curity of the Catholic worker, white-collar employe, farm tenant or 
debt-burdened farmer, the more necessary and important the services 
of a Parish Credit Union. Ably and conscientiously administered, it 
performs an obligation of charity praised by Leo XIII, in the Encycli- 
cal on Christian Democracy: “Not restricting her efforts to aiding mem- 
bers of the poorer classes, but establishing also institutions intended to 
grant them security.” 

‘Raiffeisen,’ the American Commission already referred to was in- 
formed at Frankfort-am-Main, ‘‘always tried to form an association with 
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a Church in the center.” Mr. Desjardins, who introduced the People’s 
Bank in Quebec and New England, adhered to this policy. Experience 
should prove the Parish Credit Union to be the fittest and most per- 
manent exponent in America of the codperative savings and loan asso- 
ciation. 

Sermon Outline 

Although founded in Germany in 1849 and flourishing in other coun- 
tries, the Credit Union is a late arrival in the United States. 

Astounding success of the Unions in Germany, Belgium and Canada. 

Their object of affording credit to the worthy poor brings them defi- 
nitely within the scope of Catholic Action as defined by Pope Pius X in 
1905. 

Although there are still comparatively few Credit Unions in the 
United States, their number is growing steadily, and their growth 
should be more rapid henceforth. 

Nature of Credit Unions and method of organization. 

The interest of the Church in Parish Credit Unions. 





Christian Principles vs. Modern Standards 
By Joun W. R. Macuir_, C.S.V., A.M. 


(SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


“Beware of false prophets, who come to you in the clothing of sheep, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves. By their fruits you shall know them. Do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, and 
the evil tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can an evil tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit shall be cut down, and shall be cast into the fire. Wherefore, by their fruits 
you shall know them” (Matt., vii. 15-20). 


This rather rough-and-ready but nevertheless eminently practical test 
which Our Divine Saviour proposes in the Gospel for to-day may be 
applied to our modern society to determine whether it meets the require- 
ments of the fundamental Christian postulate that it should ‘‘give life 
in its fullness and abundance.’’ Christ summed up the whole purpose of 
His mission in the words: ‘‘I am come that they may have life and may 
have it more abundantly”’ (John, x. 10); and the thoughtful student of 
conditions in modern society can scarcely say that the present economic, 
political and social order is accomplishing this purpose. Eleven million 
men and women out of work, walking the streets in search of employ- 
ment, and on the other hand forty-six persons in these days of depression 
with annual incomes of more than a million dollars, surely contradict 
any comfortable belief that modern society has achieved a nice balance 
of social justice. 
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Present Social Order Based on Usury and Economic Slavery 


Even the hasty and superficial reader of the Rerum Novarum of Leo 
XIII and the Quadragesimo Anno of Pius XI gains the impression that 
these Pontiffs were quite convinced that the present economic order has 
not been conducted in accordance with fundamental Christian principles. 
After a summary of economic and social conditions of his time, which 
incidentally might have been written to-day, Pope Leo XIII administers 
the following verbal castigation to the present economic order (Encyclical 
on the Condition of Labor, Official Translation) : 


“Hence, by degrees it has come to pass that working men have 
been given over, isolated and defenseless, to the callousness of em- 
ployers and the greed of unrestrained competition. The evil has been 
increased by rapacious Usury, which, although more than once con- 
demned by the Church, is nevertheless under a different form, but 
with the same guilt, still practised by avaricious and grasping men. 
And to this must be added the custom of working by contract, and 
the concentration of so many branches of trade in the hands of a few 
individuals, so that a small number of very rich men have been able 
to lay upon the masses of the poor a yoke little better than slavery 
itself. ... 

“Religion teaches the rich man and the employer that their work 
people are not their slaves; that they must respect in every man his 
dignity as a man and as a Christian; that labor is nothing to be 
ashamed of, if we listen to right reason and to Christian philosophy, 
but is an honorable employment, enabling a man to sustain his life in 
an upright and creditable way, and that it is shameful and inhuman 
to treat men like chattels to make money by, or to look upon them 
merely as so much muscle or physical power.... Then, again, the 
employer must never tax his workers beyond their strength, nor 
employ them in work unsuited to their sex or age. His great and 
principal obligation is to give to every one that which is just. Doubt- 
less, before he can decide whether wages are adequate, many things 
have to be considered; but rich men and masters should remember 
this—that to exercise pressure upon the indigent and destitute for 
the sake of gain, and to make one’s profit out of the need of another, 
is condemned by all laws, human and divine. To defraud any one of 
wages that are his due is a crime which cries to the avenging anger of 
Heaven: ‘Behold, the hire of the laborers . . . which by fraud has 
been kept back by you, crieth; and the cry of them hath entered the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.’ Finally, the rich man must religiously 
refrain from cutting down the workman’s earnings, either by force, 
fraud, or by usurious dealing; and with the more reason because the 
poor man is weak and unprotected, and because his slender means 
should be sacred in proportion to their scantiness.”’ 


Pope Pius XI also emphasizes the fact that no adequate solution for 
economic evils can be found without the application of Christian prin- 
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ciples. ‘‘Economic life,” he says, ‘“‘must be inspired by Christian prin- 
ciples. For this pitiable ruin of souls which, if it continue, will frustrate 
all efforts to reform society, there can be no other remedy than a frank 
and sincere return to the teaching of the Gospel” (Quadragesimo Anno, 
N. C. W. C. Translation). 


Social Authority and Exaggerated Individualism 


The modern economic order is based upon Adam Smith’s doctrine of 
laissez-faire, which in the last analysis is nothing but the basic principle 
of Protestantism applied to economics and politics. The doctrine of 
laissez-faire, briefly but not unfairly summarized, means ‘‘each man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost.”” The fundamental principle of 
Protestantism is that the individual intellect and conscience are the 
supreme arbiters of religious truth and morality, while the fundamental 
principle of Catholicism is that the Church is the infallible interpreter of 
the Faith once for all committed to the Saints. In other words, Catholi- 
cism is based upon properly constituted social authority while Protestant- 
ism represents exaggerated individualism. In this sense our modern 
economic order is thoroughly Protestant, and the present practical 
tragedies and absurdities of the system are the inevitable consequences 
of having started from false principles. The Catholic Church has always 
defended the rights of the individual. To her the first law is the salva- 
tion of the individual soul. Nothing else is of such paramount impor- 
tance. On the other hand, the Church recognizes that man is a social 
being, ordained by his Creator to live in society and unable to attain his 
highest perfection outside of society. Society is a means to an end, for 
society exists to secure the greatest good to the greatest number of people. 
Liberty is freedom under law, and as there can be no real conflict of 
rights, no individual has a right to engage in a line of conduct which will 
result in harm to other people or will violate justice. Leo XIII was 
emphasizing sound Catholic doctrine when he wrote: ‘‘The limits of 
private possession have been left to be fixed by Man’s own industry and 
the laws of individual peoples” (Encyclical of Leo XIII on the Condi- 
tion of Labor, Official Translation, p. 15). 


Social Justice Must Govern Economic Life 


Pope Pius XI has treated this particular point so clearly and suc- 
cinctly, and has summarized the issues so well, that I cannot refrain from 
this rather lengthy quotation. He says (Encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno, N. C. W. C. Edition): 


‘Just as the unity of human society cannot be built on class warfare, 
so the proper ordering of economic affairs cannot be left to free com- 
petition alone. From this source have proceeded in the past all the 
errors of the ‘Individualistic’ school. This school, ignorant or for- 
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getful of the social and moral aspect of economic matters, teaches 
that the State should refrain in theory and practice from interfering 
therein, because these possess in free competition and open markets 
a principle of self-direction better able to control them than any 
created intellect. Free competition, however, though within certain 
limits just and productive of good results, cannot be the ruling prin- 
ciple of the economic world; this has been abundantly proved by the 
consequences that have followed from the free rein given to these 
dangerous individualistic ideals. It is, therefore, very necessary that 
economic affairs be once more subjected to and governed by a true 
and effective guiding principle. Still less can this function be exer- 
cised by the economic supremacy which within recent times has 
taken the place of free competition; for this is a headstrong and 
vehement power, which, if it is to prove beneficial to mankind, needs 
to be curbed strongly and ruled with prudence. It cannot, however, 
be curbed and governed by itself. More lofty and noble principles 
must therefore be sought in order to control this supremacy sternly 
and uncompromisingly; to wit, social justice and social charity.”’ 


The Spirit of Christ vs. the Spirit of the World 


There has always been an essential conflict between the spirit of 
Christ and the spirit of the world. It is the eternal conflict between the 
spiritual and material. Worldlings will always attach greater impor- 
tance to material things than to spiritual things, and will always refuse 
to recognize the truth of Christ’s tremendous paradox, that ‘“‘he that 
will save his life shall lose it, and he that shall lose his life for My sake 
shall find it” (Matt., xvi. 25). In the last analysis the present depres- 
sion has been brought on by greed, which is nothing but excessive affec- 
tion for the things of this world; and if people had not been motivated 
by greed and had cared more for the spiritual things of life, strange as it 
may appear, they would have had more of the material things and there 
would be no depression. The wisdom of Christ has ever been to the 
world folly and a stumbling block, but the wisdom of the world invari- 
ably leads it into tragic absurdities. 

The Jews refused to accept Christ as the promised Messiah because 
He failed to fulfill their worldly expectations of what the Messiah should 
be. They thought that He would come as a mighty prince. The world 
refused to accept a Messiah who was born in a cave in a hillside of Judea, 
not in a marble palace; who was laid in a manger and not in a cradle of 
mahogany and of gold; who was wrapped in mean swaddling clothes and 
not in purple and fine linen; who was born of a humble maiden of the 
house of David and not to one of the great ones of this earth; who 
worked in the carpenter shop of Nazareth instead of sitting in the courts 
of emperors, and consorted with the poor rather than with the rich. 
Christ came into a world given up to pagan cruelty and selfishness, im- 
mersed in drear materialism and believing only in the right of might. 
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Christ preached instead a gospel of love and charity, of justice and of 
right. He contemned riches and elected poverty. He was taken up 
“into a high mountain and shown the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them,” and rejected them all for the worship of the true God. 
He refused to be concerned in the mere national aspirations of the Jews, 
and for this earned their enmity because He manifested power. 


“TI am the Son of God,” He repeated often, and this single expression 
contains an entire revolution, the most important ever witnessed. Be- 
fore Christ’s days men said ‘‘I am a Greek,” “I am a Roman,” “I ama 
Jew.”’ Each sought the protection of his own country or his city. 
Christ also invoked the title of the “Son of Man,”’ thereby identifying 
Himself with all men, and thus introduced the new era in which human- 
ity was born. He sent His apostles to preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture, not to particular nations or classes or individuals, again emphasiz- 
ing the importance of humanity and teaching a universal charity and 
brotherhood. Because Christ ran counter to the material prejudice of 
the world, false charges of sedition and disloyalty to the Roman State 
were hurled against Him. He was accused of stirring up the people, and 
it mattered not that at eventide He had gathered little children about 
Him, had healed the sick and raised the dead and cleansed the lepers, 
that He had gone about doing good, and had preached the blessedness of 
poverty and meekness, of mercy and of peace. One who had sat at His 
feet, who had heard the Sermon on the Mount and had learned the 
blessedness of poverty, sold Him for thirty pieces of silver to the chief 
priests, who could indeed understand avarice but could not fathom the 
rejection of this world’s wealth. He was betrayed to the might and the 
power of empire, and an ignorantly curious Herod mocked Him, and a 
politician fearful of popular disfavor, Pontius Pilate, condemned Him to 
death. Chief priests incapable of grasping the truth of His doctrine, 
and Scribes and Pharisees unable to enter into its spirituality, falsely 
accused Him, and so He was spit upon, buffeted, scourged, crowned with 
thorns, and led away to crucifixion. After three hours on the cross, He 
died the death of a criminal, apparently the greatest failure in the world. 
To make certainty doubly sure, a Roman soldier pierced His heart with 
alance. He was taken down from the cross and laid in a new tomb, the 
mouth of which was sealed with a heavy rock. 

“Christ is dead,” the world proclaimed; ‘‘this vain pretender who 
taught strange doctrines subversive of the existing order is definitely de- 
stroyed and the world is rid of Him.’’ On the third day, bowever, those 
who loved Him went to His tomb, found it open, and a young man in 
snowy garments declares to them: ‘He isrisen, He isnot here. Behold 
the place where they laid Him.”’ 

Herod and Pontius Pilate are dead and their graves are still filled; the 
chief priests and the Scribes and the Pharisees are dead and their graves 
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are still filled. The Roman soldiers who mocked Him and who gambled 
for His seamless garment are dead and their graves are still filled. The 
might of that empire which Pontius Pilate served so well has vanished 
and the Czsars sleep in their graves, but the Cross of Christ stands over 
the seven hills of Rome. 


The Triumph of the Empty Tomb 


This is the triumph of the empty tomb. The humble fisherman of the 
Galilean Sea plods his way to proud imperial Rome to preach in halting 
and uneducated accents a gospel of love to the proud world-conquerors, 
lessons of right instead of might, and to show them that before God 
there is ‘‘neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free.’’ What chance 
had he, an ignorant fisherman of a despised and conquered race, to per- 
suade those Romans who had been swayed by the eloquence of a Cicero? 
He enters a shop in Rome to have his sandals repaired, and while the 
workman labors he says to him: ‘Leave your tools and come with us. 
We have the Cesars against us; they are killing us by the thousands, 
but we have holes under the earth where you can find a bed, an altar 
and a tomb. Come with us and learn how to live and how to die.”’ 
The sandal-maker went, and soon the learned, the great and the noble 
followed. Nero lights the darkness of a Roman night with the burning 
bodies of the followers of the Crucified, but Nero’s follies, praised by the 
world, fell into the grave, and years later when the Goths descended 


upon Rome and sacked it, all that emerged was the Cross, and all that 
was saved of the glory and civilization that was Rome was saved by men 
clothed in strange habits who wore the Cross of Christ. 


Christ’s Doctrine of Love 


The Roman Empire seemed as eternal as her seven hills. Her might 
seemed indestructible and unconquerable, but Rome filled graves as 
Persia, Greece and Egypt filled them, and as long lines of empires are 
destined to fill them until the end of time. Instead, Christ’s doctrine of 
love and of justice, despite the fact that from time to time it may have 
been buried by the power of the world, has survived and triumphed. 
Space and time and the forces of nature have not hindered or restrained 
it. It has tracked the pathless wilderness, has penetrated unhewn for- 
ests, has scaled mountain heights, and wherever it has gone it has left 
peace, benediction, love, right buman life. It has given life, not de- 
stroyed it. Yet, even to-day despite the teachings of centuries men will 
choose the world’s principles of might, power and avarice, and turn aside 
from the Cross which leads to an empty tomb. 


The Inevitable Choice 


The chaos, confusion and economic futility of modern society are all 
due to the same reason. Economics and labor problems concern human 
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conduct, and their solution can be sought only in one of two ways—on 
the principles and methods of the world or on the principles and methods 
of Christ. Of course, the world can at any time it pleases reject (as it 
commonly does to-day) the teachings of Christ, but it cannot bring se- 
curity, peace, happiness and the fullness of life from the practices of its 
own wisdom. Christ preached the blessedness of poverty and promised 
the kingdom of heaven. The world pursues riches, and strangely they 
elude its grasp because it cares nothing for the kingdom of heaven. 
Christ preached the blessedness of meekness, of mercy, of purity and of 
peace, while the world persists in believing in might and power, empire 
and self-indulgence. The doctrine of Christ sounds foolish to the ears 
of the world, but it brings the fullness of life, while the wisdom of the 
world results in confusion, unemployment, want, misery and death. 


The Contrast 


As the Vicars of Christ have uniformly taught, the trouble with the 
economic world to-day is that it is based on selfish, near-sighted material 
greed and not upon justice and charity. The social teachings of Christ 
might be summarized in the following precepts: the strong should help 
the weak; the rich should help the poor; the healthy should help the 
sick, and the learned enlighten the ignorant. Instead, our modern 
world is based upon the principle that the weak shall serve the strong, 
the poor shall serve the rich and make them richer still, the ignorant shall 
be the dupes of the learned, and hence wrong, injustice and irrationality 
direct and determine the affairs of men. Asaconsequence, periodically 
the green of fertile fields is turned into the crimson of the shambles of 
war, and young men are sacrificed for empire, for commerce, for world 
trade, for economic dominance. A small proportion of the population 
own practically all the resources of wealth, while the great masses of the 
people are dispossessed of property, and, as Leo XIII well said, have laid 
upon them “a yoke little better than slavery itself.’’ We have taken 
away the happiness of the poor by persuading them that wealth is every- 
thing. We have lessened the property of the poor by the accumulation 
of property in the hands of the few. We have crushed the dignity of 
the poor by binding labor to the machine process. We have destroyed 
the love of the poor by filling their hearts with envy, and we have under- 
mined their independence by mass production. 


Material Progress and Moral Retrogression 


If the principles of justice and charity preached by Christ dominated 
our modern society, everybody could possess everything necessary for 
right and decent human life. The inventive and scientific genius of the 
world has done much to improve the material conditions of life. It has 
harnessed the lightning and made it do man’s bidding. We can now 
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literally take the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea. We have curbed the restless might of ocean’s waves and 
lessened the need of human toil. We swallow up the ground in the 
speed of our locomotion, and we can project the human voice around the 
world. Our mechanical engineering has far outstripped our social, 
political, and economic engineering, and the only reason for this is we 
have forgotten that problems of human conduct cannot be divorced 
from religion, and the only way to the solution of these vexing problems 
is by a return to the teachings of Christ. 

“By their fruits you shall know them. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles? Even so every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit, and the evil tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither can an evil tree bring forth good fruit. 
Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit shall be cut down, and 
shall be cast into the fire’ (Matt., vii. 16-19). Unless modern society 
listens to the voice of the Vicar of Christ and returns to the practice of 
the justice and charity of Christ, it may prove to be the evil tree that 
shall be cut down and cast into the fire. 


Sermon Outline 


“By their fruits you shall know them” (Matt., vii. 16). 

These words of Our Lord provide a rough-and-ready but practical 

test to apply to our modern society to determine whether it fulfills the 
fundamental Christian requirements. 

Our modern social order is based on Adam Smith’s doctrine of laissez- 
faire, which may be pithily but fairly described in the phrase: ‘‘Let the 
devil take the hindmost.” 

This exaggerated individualism runs directly counter to the Catholic 
ideal of a properly constituted social authority. 

If society exists for the greatest good of the greatest number, it must 
be governed by social justice. 

However, the spirit of the world has always clashed with the spirit of 
Christ. Hence, His death at the hands of the Jews. 

The revolution inaugurated by Christ’s description of Himself as the 
‘Son of God” and the ‘‘Son of man.” All distinctions of race and class 
were eliminated, and the doctrine of universal brotherhood and charity 
proclaimed. 

Though Christ died a victim to worldly prejudices, His doctrine of 
love and justice rose triumphant with Him from the tomb, and has sur- 
vived the downfall of the Jewish people and the Roman Empire, which 
thought they had permanently rid themselves of Him and His teachings. 

Modern society is confronted with the same choice as the Jews: for 
the solution of its problems it must choose either the principles and 
methods of the world or the principles and methods of Christ. 

The contrast between these methods. 

Material progress cannot endure in the midst of moral retrogression. 








Book Reviews 


Concordats of the Holy See* 


Foremost among the human issues of our day is the problem of 
citizenship. Since the World War, citizenship has been so exaggerated 
as to become almost a new nature thrust upon the individual by the 
State. Of course, this exaggerated nationalism has not as yet as- 
serted itself everywhere to the same extent. Its tendency, neverthe- 
less, is sufficiently widespread to give alarm to observing Catholics 
in countries where the totalitarian State has not become a fait accompli. 

Into this cult of citizenship the Catholic Christian is, as it were, 
conscripted. He cannot but protest that he is the soldier of another 
King who is often no friend to the one in whose realm he happened to be 
born. St. Paul describes the Christian life as a ‘‘citizenship (which) is in 
heaven.’’!' As Abbot Vonier observes (‘“‘Christianus,”’ p. 172): ‘The 
demands of the two citizenships, the natural and the Christian, upon the 
same individual constitute those heartburnings of which we spoke in the 
first sentence of this chapter.”’ 

To ease the dilemma in which the modern Catholic finds himself, his 
King’s substitute, the Pope, enters into pacts or Concordats with civil 
rulers wherever possible. Its adaptability to the genius of nations is a 
mark of the Church’s divinity. ‘Only churches of human origin need 
the State for their existence,’’ as Pope Leo XIII said forty years ago in 
his famous Encyclical, Rerum Novarum; to which the gloriously reigning 
Pontiff, Pius XI, added in 1933: ‘‘The Church accommodates herself to 
all forms of governments and civil institutions, provided the right of 
God and the Christian conscience are left intact.’’ 

The ideal of the moderate Liberals of the nineteenth century, the 
famous ‘‘Lay State,” still finds adherents even among certain American 
Catholics. Its doctrine is summed up in the principle: “A free Church 
in a free State.” It may well be questioned whether in practice this 
ideal has been successful. The Tennessee evolution trial, the activities 
of the Ku Klux Klan, the campaign against Mr. Alfred E. Smith, and, 
above all, a double school taxation for the Christian education of Catho- 
lic American children are so many evidences of a spirit of religious 


* Pontificium Institutum Utriusque Iuris. Concordata Vigentia Notis Historicis et 
Iuridicis Declarata. Angelus Perugini, ab Epistolis Latinis Summi Pontificis, Iuris 
Publici Ecclesiastici Professor in Pont. Inst. Utriusque Iuris. Apud custodiam 
librariam Pont. Instituti Utriusque Iuris, Piazza S. Apollinare, 49, Rome. 

1 Phil., iii. 20. Unfortunately the Douay Version renders the forceful Greek 
word “politeuma” as “‘conversation”; the more accurate translation is “‘citizen- 


ship.” 
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intolerance and strife more widespread than in those countries where the 
separation of the Church from the State is not so absolute. Whatever 
may be said of the relative merits of the relations between Church and 
State in the United States, no Catholic may safely maintain that ours is 
the ideal condition. Against such a false doctrine Pope Leo XIII once 
warned us in his letter, Longinova Oceant, to the American Hierarchy on 
June 6, 1895: ‘Error tollendus, ne quis hinc sequi existimet, petendum 
ab America exemplum optimi Ecclesi@ status.’ 

Since 1918, events have moved with a dizzy rapidity. To enumerate 
them would be to labor a commonplace. Our age may be described 
as one of revolt. In the midst of this modern Babel the Church slowly 
and deliberately moves forward, while its Chief’s program is formulated 
in the timely words: Pax Christi in regno Christi. When Pope Pius XI 
came to the Chair of St. Peter, Charles Pichon, in the Echo de Paris in 
February, 1922, prophesied: ‘“‘This is the pope who will solve the 
Roman Question.’’ In fact, he has not only solved the Roman Question, 
but also completed thirteen Concordats and pacts with as many nations. 
Soon after the World War civil rulers saw the need of reéstablishing 
official relations with the Holy See. Of this changed attitude towards 
the Church the Pope spoke in his Encyclical, Ubi arcano, of December 
23, 1922: ‘Sovereigns, many men and rulers of almost all nations, 
moved, as it were, by an instinct of peace, are eagerly seeking either to 
renew an old friendship or to make for the first time a pact with this 
Apostolic See.”’ 


These highly important diplomatic documents may be found in divers 
volumes of the Acta A postolice Sedis. Professor Perugini’s compilation 
makes them more easily accessible. It bears the title ‘““Concordata 
Vigentia.”” Since Perugini’s work contains the Holy See’s diplomatic 
negotiations with civil rulers from 1922 to the present, it supplements 
and brings up to date Mercati’s classic collection, “‘Raccolta di con- 
dordati in materie ecclesiastiche’’ (Rome, 1919). 


An historical note prefaces each document. Collectively, they show 
the vicissitudes of the Bark of Peter on the ocean of time. They show, 
too, how enlightened statesmen now realize that official relations with 
the Catholic Church help mightily towards the stability of nations. 
Latvia, for example, was but an infant when, as Perugini writes (‘‘Con- 
cordata Vigentia,’’ p. 2), “the rulers of the young Republic realized 
that it was greatly to their advantage not only to enter, as soon as 
possible, into international relations, but also to establish the strong 
bulwark of the Republic in a group of Catholics, which, although a minor- 


2 The Rev. John J. Wynne’s English translation of this passage is an unhappy 
paraphrase which destroys the meaning of the original text: ‘It would be very er- 
roneous to draw the conclusion that in America is to be sought the type of the most 
desirable status of the Church” (‘‘The Great Encyclicals of Leo XIII,” p. 323). 
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ity of the citizenry, by its unity of religion and singular virtue, was 
clearly one of great weight and usefulness.” 

It certainly is no mere natural phenomenon that the institution whose 
imminent death the Liberals foresaw at the end of the nineteenth 
century should within the first quarter of the twentieth century have 
risen not only to a new life but to international prestige. Such is the 
inspiration which the book before us gives the reader. It shows how 
correct was the conviction which Leo XIII often repeated to the mem- 
bers of his court: “If some sometimes hope the Church is on the point 
of death, she regains her rhythm, that rhythm that overcame and 
crushed paganism’’ (Soderini, ‘“The Pontificate of Leo XIII,”’ 1, 220). 

Perugini displays rare scholarship in his personal contributions to 
“Concordata Vigentia.’’ Following the historical note, he supplies a 
generous, if not always complete, bibliography of each document. 
We regret the omission of any reference to the brilliant commentaries 
on the Concordats of Pope Pius XI, which have appeared in Ius Pontifi- 
cium. Their inclusion is necessary for a complete bibliography on this 
subject. 

The copious notes in which the compiler applies Canon Law to the 
articles of the Concordats are another fine feature of this book. Of this 
it is impossible here to cite examples. Pertinent Canons are not only 
quoted, but commented upon. In many instances the reader is referred 
to a fuller treatment of a question by competent canonists in ecclesiasti- 
cal periodicals. The study of these notes is an excellent course in the 
practical application of Canon Law to the varied conditions which exist 
throughout the Universal Church. From them it would appear, for 
example, that the judgment of Msgr. Ritter in Berne on the Lateran 
Pacts was a bit hasty. Upon their completion the Monsignor an- 
nounced: “The Holy See is not a State: the Holy See has a State.” 
Perugini clearly demonstrates that the Vatican State, according to the 
Lateran Pacts, enjoys sovereignty within territorial limits (pp. 96-98). 
This, in international law, constitutes Stateship. 

A general index, an index of Canons and a systematic index facilitate 
consultation. The publishers deserve commendation for the good 
quality of paper and the clear type which combine to make ‘‘Concordata 
Vigentia’’ a book which is as pleasant to read as it is instructive. 

It should not be thought that a work on Concordats has no interest 
for Catholics in the United States. The liberty and independence of 
the Church, its divinely received rights, the relations between the priest- 
hood and the civil power, freedom of conscience—these are matters in 
which Catholics everywhere should be vitally interested. A study of 
the Church’s Concordats reveals her as man’s sole champion of his 
most cherished rights. Even if we in the United States do enjoy a 
measure of religious security, the triumphs of the Church abroad cannot 
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but attach us the more strongly to her as the world’s solitary hope of a 
just and lasting peace. 


CHARLES E. PARK 


Problems of Pastoral Medicine 


The care of souls brings the priest into direct contact with many 
problems of personal conduct that belong to the borderland of other 
sciences. Man as an organism is subject to the laws that govern organic 
life; now, man is essentially one, and so it happens that the spiritual 
stands in close relation to the organic, and if the priest is to perform his 
duties of spiritual guidance intelligently he must know something about 
organic conditions in so far as they affect and influence the mind. 
Hence, a working knowledge of the natural sciences, notably psychology, 
is indispensable to the priest. So much of this knowledge is necessary 
as will enable him to distinguish a physiological or psychological prob- 
lem from a purely spiritual and ethical one. That has always been 
recognized in the Church, and part of the training in the Seminary is 
devoted to a study of human nature and the conditions of right living. 
For various reasons such study is even more necessary in our days, and 
moreover must take on broader dimensions. In view of these facts we 
need not be surprised that books on these borderland subjects multiply. 
They answer a real and imperative need. And in this province the 
wise priest will prefer the latest publications, for nothing becomes more 
speedily antiquated than a book dealing with scientific topics. 

Dr. Ruland, well informed with regard to medical problems, has made 
his knowledge accessible to his confréres in a volume in which he dis- 
cusses scientific questions that have an intimate bearing on the care of 
souls.!_ He proceeds from the sane principle that the supernatural is 
based on the natural, and that spiritual health is greatly benefited by 
physical health. Accordingly he gives much space to questions of hy- 
giene and wholesome living. Many an excellent priest has undermined 
his efficiency by disregard for the laws of nature, and in religious com- 
munities the laws of hygiene are not always observed as well as might 
be desirable. The author enters into considerable detail which at first 
blush might seem superfluous, but which may be defended on the score 
that men are very much inclined to overlook the obvious. We know by 
experience how much harm is done by indulgence in stimulants of differ- 
ent kinds, and hence the chapter on euphoria and euphoric poisons will be 
read with great profit. The chapter entitled “Life in Sickness and 
Health”’ is replete with helpful suggestions, and will stand the priest in 

1 Pastoral Medicine. By the Rev. Ludwig Ruland, D.D., Professor of Moral and 
Pastoral Theology in the University of Wiirzburg. Adapted into English by the 


Rev. T. A. Rattler, O.S.A. Edited by Arthur Preuss. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.). 
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good stead at the sick bed. One who is acquainted with the foibles of 
men realizes how timely a warning against ‘“Quacks and Quackery” is 
for a generation that readily pins its faith on any cleverly advertised 
panacea. The new psychology and the problems on which it has 
centered attention are soberly and lucidly discussed. Here the spiritual 
director will find what he needs to deal with cases of psychic derange- 
ment. A very opportune chapter is the last in the volume, dealing 
with the ‘‘Ethics of Sex Life.’”” Sex in our days has assumed exaggerated 
proportions, and a comprehensive survey of the situation is absolutely 
necessary. The author’s treatment of the subject is characterized by 
reserve, but is yet quite adequate. His aim is to bring back sex life to 
normality. The sex sins are treated with sympathetic insight into hu- 
man frailty, and the sex perversions, unfortunately so common in an 
advanced civilization and in an artificial social environment, are accorded 
the measure of attention for which they call. The writer avoids tech- 
nical terminology, and does not burden his book with bibliographical 
references; this makes for easy reading. The translation is, on the 
whole, well done. 

The scope of the volume by Dr. O’Brien is more limited.’ It is re- 
stricted to problems of mental abnormality with which, if properly 
instructed, the spiritual guide can cope without recourse to the psychia- 
trist. The writer is thoroughly familiar with modern psychological re- 
search, and neither overestimates nor slights its findings. In a manner 
easily understandable he describes the different forms of maladjustment 
and offers suggestions for proper treatment. But the important thing 
in this respect is prevention, and hence he rightly puts the emphasis on 
mental hygiene. The proper handling of human material can forestall 
much unhappiness, and it is a pity that so much suffering in the world is 
caused by bungling. Too many presume to solve problems of personal 
conduct who do not know enough about the workings of the human 
mind and their intricate relations to bodily states. They remind one of 
the complaint which Hamlet makes to Guildenstern: ‘“‘Why, look you 
now, how unworthy a thing you make of me! You would play upon me; 
you would seem to know my stops; you would pluck out the heart of my 
mystery; you would sound me from my lowest note to the top of my 
compass: and there is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ; 
yet cannot you make it speak. ‘Sblood, do you think I am easier to be 
played on than a pipe? Call me what instrument you will, though you 
can fret me, yet you cannot play upon me.” Well, the present volume 
will supply just such knowledge, and will enable the priest to play in 
such a way on the strings of the human mind and heart that harmony 
will be elicited and grating discords will be avoided. Religion is one of 


2 An Outline of Psychiatry. For Clergymen, Seminarians, Social Workers, and 
Educators. By John D. O’Brien, M.D., B.S. (B. Herder Book Co.). 
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the most potent factors in preserving mental sanity and procuring mental 

ise, and the author duly accentuates this important fact so frequently 
overlooked by the modern psychiatrist. Without trying to make the 
spiritual director and the educator psychiatrists, the author supplies 
them with knowledge which will enable them to perform successfully 
and efficiently their respective functions of guiding and training. His 
book, handy in format and small in compass, constitutes a reliable source 
of information for clergymen, educators and social workers. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


‘‘A City Seated on a Mountain’”’ 


Such a City ‘‘cannot be hid” (Matt., v. 14). All the world is aware of 
the Catholic Church, but most of the world looks at it through a dark 
glass and, though aware of it, sees it darkly in more than one sense of 
the word. Some of its wholly visible manifestations are nevertheless 
“hid” in one or other respect, albeit everybody is aware of it. The 
present reviewer once paid a hurried visit, without a guide or guide-book, 
to Salisbury, to see the cathedral which Mr. Pecksniff had viewed from 
so many angles. Having satisfied his curiosity in this matter, he in- 
quired of its verger: ‘‘Where is the Catholic Church?’ Doubtless, 
from an Anglican standpoint, the question put in this fashion was some- 
what affronting. The verger, however, immediately indicated the way 
(a way somewhat obscure to the questioner) to the obscure Catholic 
church, which therefore was, in one sense, “hid.’”’ The verger was 
“aware’’ of the Catholic Church in the large, as well as the particular- 
ized, sense of the word Church. 

Even Catholics, on the other hand, may not be aware of the immensely 
large and highly varied activities of the Church, and Mr. Williams has 
performed concisely (in 350 large and closely printed pages) the intricate 
and laborious task of outlining those activities. His volume’ is there- 
fore a book to be read with slow and careful appreciation and thenceforth 
to be kept, for future occasional uses, on a convenient book-shelf. A 
justly restricted Bibliography of three pages offers attractive vistas for 
more detailed exploration of the many interests which his book cannot 
fail to awaken in the reader, while twenty pages of closely printed Index 
make the book itself highly valuable for quick reference to one or other 
subject of special interest to the reader. 

How really vast is the subject of the Church’s activities is simul- 
taneously illustrated in another volume? issued by the same publishers, 
which (by the way) reminds us both of the debt of gratitude which we 

1 The Catholic Church in Action. By Michael Williams, with the Collaboration of 
Julia Kernan (The Macmillan Company, New York City). 


2 American Jesuits. By James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., K.M., K.C. St. G. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York City). 
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owe to its author for the whole library of apologetic works which his 
single pen has provided for us, and also of his peculiar fitness for his 
present task as a wholehearted admirer of the great Religious Order 
whose wide-flung missionary work in America he undertakes to make 
known to the reader. Even in this specifically restricted small corner 
of the Kingdom of God on earth, the activities of this one Religious 
Order can be illustrated only in small part in a volume of 350 large pages. 
What historian would attempt to chronicle, in detail, the similar activi- 
ties of other Religious Orders? And missionary work is only one fea- 
ture of the immensely varied activities, which Mr. Williams has outlined, 
of the City of God. Meanwhile, Dr. Walsh has—as we could easily 
foresee—accomplished brilliantly a difficult task. I have found his book 
intensely interesting as well as greatly informative; for his narrative, 
strictly historical though it is, simply cannot fail to impress the reader 
with the romance of its settings, its heroic deeds, its loving veneration 
for the priests who labored so mightily and so successfully for this far- 
western portion of God’s Kingdom on earth. The volumes of Williams 
and Walsh are thus illustrative one of the other. Mr. Williams gives 
us a panoramic view of the Catholic Church. Dr. Walsh puts the 
spot-light on one comparatively minute portion of the immensely larger 
setting. 

The two volumes noted above deal distinctively with Catholic activi- 
ties. To them may be added, nevertheless, a volume dealing with the 
activities of Catholics,* which in the main can be fairly considered 
Catholic in purpose or in effect. Its title is descriptive. Its purpose is 
declared by the author, who ‘‘feels that this little compendium may aid 
students in Catholic High Schools and Colleges, supplementing the ordi- 
nary text books, supplying accidental omissions, correcting needless 
errors or idle legends which creep into the pages of history. For teach- 
ers of the lower and even the higher grades he hopes it may be a vademe- 
cum, suggesting new phases, spurring them on to consult new sources of 
information, drawing their own conclusions, imparting correct knowl- 
edge to the little ones confided to their care.” What he modestly styles 
“this little compendium”’ is a book of 315 large, well-printed pages, sup- 
plied with numerous footnote references to his authorities, as well as a 
fairly copious Bibliography and a closely printed Index of sixteen 
columns. It is an attractive volume, so moderately priced as to be 
available for pupils as well as for their teachers. It requires much 
better proof-reading than appears to have been accorded it. 

H. T. Henry, Litt. D. 


3 Catholics in Colonial Days. By the Rev. Thomas P. Phelan, M.A., Litt. D., 
LL.D., Professor of Ancient, Modern and Ecclesiastical History at the Catholic 
aa Mission Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York 

ity). 
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Sociology and Religion 


From time to time there appear books that throw important side- 
lights on the American family. Some of them are written by authors of 
standing in the educational world, who explain matters on a fine ethical 
background. Of such a type is the recent volume, ‘““The Modern 
Family,” by Dr. Garry Myers.' It deals with family affairs in their 
different social and educational aspects from the coming of the first 
child to the marriage of the latest. Parents and other adults in the 
family, re-marriage problems of widowers and widows, family relations 
with the community, family tensions and satisfaction, and education for 
parenthood receive detailed-attention. Lurid presentations of family 
scandals and sexual complications are wisely omitted. As a basis for 
building a wholesome family life, the author mentions intelligent under- 
standing, sympathy, codperation, and a high regard of all members of 
the family towards one another. This treatise conceived from the 
angle of the better American family is a valuable companion volume to 
Dr. Schmiedeler’s ‘‘Parent and Child,” and is for more than one reason 
useful to parents, priests, and educators. However, one observation 
may be permitted. The author seemingly assumes that unwanted 
babies frequently do not receive the care they deserve. It seems to this 
writer that such is rarely the case. Children may not be wanted before 
they are born, but as soon as they have entered the family circle they are 
no longer regarded as intruders. This will become apparent from the 
answer a mother who complains about unwanted children will make to 
the priest, when he suggests to her to pray that God may take one or 
more of her children unto Himself. Whilst recommending the book in 
general, the reviewer does not approve all statements or opinions con- 
tained therein. Nor does he recommend most of the books listed in the 
bibliography. 

Another excellent volume of this type is “Common Sense for Moth- 
ers,” by Mrs. John S. Reilly.?. It has a definitely Christian background, 
although it could not be called a strictly Catholic book. Mrs. Reilly, 
the mother of seven children, is well known as a radio speaker on meth- 
ods of child care. Her style is direct, conversational, and appealing. 
The first of the the five parts of the volume treats mostly of the physical 
care of babies and infants, but beginning with the second part on 
“Toddlers,’”’ moral education and the training in good habits receive due 
consideration. The parts on “School Children” and ‘‘Adolescents”’ are 
particularly well done. There are excellent paragraphs on spanking—an 
art that is rapidly being lost. Mrs. Reilly has evidently the right slant 
on the ‘“‘modern psychologists’ when she holds on to old practices that 
still prove to be of value, in preference to ‘scientific’ twaddle. Also very 


1 Greenberg Publisher, Inc., New York City. 
? Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York City. 
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good are her suggestions on the problems of adolescent boys and girls. 
Among the wide range of problems and questions touched upon are: 
her first beau, entertaining friends, our modern sons, movies, smoking, 
dancing, driving cars, etc. The principal value of the book lies in the 
fact that it presents the views of a practical, well-educated, and success- 
ful mother—a rare combination! It is undoubtedly true what someone 
said: ‘There are things a mother knows and a Cardinal (Vaughan) 
does not know.”’ Hence, the usefulness of the book is by no means con- 
fined to mothers. It will be equally profitable to preachers, catechists, 
teachers, and all who labor in boys’ and girls’ organizations, young men’s 
and young women’s societies, and women’s clubs. Since the book is 
based on radio talks intended for the general public, it does not suggest 
definitely Catholic practices like the frequentation of the Sacraments, 
etc., but these may easily be supplied by the Catholic reader. The 
book might also serve as a suitable present to newly-weds. 

That the religious instruction of children living in sparsely settled 
parts of the country offers a serious problem, is well known. Such 
parts cover the largest area of our land. Under these conditions, it 
was necessary to leave most of the catechizing to lay teachers and to 
reinforce religious education by religious vacation schools, correspond- 
ence courses, and religious study clubs. For these combined purposes a 
suitable textbook was highly desirable. It should contain an enriched 
Catechism, and should be practical and not too difficult for the lay 
teacher as well as the students to grasp. Father McNeill has produced 
such a book in so far as the means of grace are concerned.* In twenty 
lessons averaging twelve pages each, the Sacraments, Sacramentals and 
prayer are covered, and are presented in the setting of the life of Christ 
and His Mystical Body. Bible History, the Liturgy and the Ritual are 
utilized, and every lesson is followed by Prayer Study, Problems and 
Thought Questions, and Projects. The book deserves special recom- 
mendation. However, the reviewer doubts whether it is prudent and 
useful to insert an examination on the Capital Sins. They are already 
covered by the Commandments, and if treated separately are liable to 
confuse the minds of children and less instructed adults. Most of 
them will receive the impression that these are all mortal sins of a special 
wickedness. 

The partial edition of ‘“The Walters Family,’ favorably reviewed in 
the January issue, has meanwhile grown to a fine book of 340 pages.‘ 
Twenty of the thirty-two chapters are new and of the same high quality 
as the original twelve. Interesting and entertaining to everyone con- 
cerned about Christian family life, the complete edition is again recom- 


3 The Means of Grace. By Leon A. McNeill (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 


5 al 
‘ By Florence M. Hornback (St. Anthony Guild Press). 
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mended to priests, parents, and educators, and might well be presented 
to young married couples. 

The Paulist Press (New York City) has placed on the market a 
pamphlet on “‘Sex Education,’’ by the Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M. Cap., 
Ph.D., which should enjoy a wide distribution among parents and educa- 
tors. Those who are familiar with Dr. Kirsch’s writings on chastity 
will be glad to know that the pamphlet is available at a small cost. 
Some may consider it suitable for the bookrack; others may favor a more 
selective way of distribution. At any rate, a supply at the school or 
rectory will come in handy. 

In answer to a large number of requests, the Rev. J. M. Lelen con- 
sented to have some of the articles which appeared in Emmanuel issued 
in book form. The publisher® did well to assemble these Eucharistic 
sketches under the title ‘‘Mysterium Amoris’” in a book handy for the 
prie-dieu. There it will serve well for short meditations and spiritual 
reading. The sketches are suggestive as well as instructive. Priests 
will enjoy the many references to words and facts that at one time or 
another have impressed them. The reviewer hopes that this booklet 
may find many satisfied users and thus insure the continuation of the 
series as intended. KILian J. HENNRICH, O.M. Cap., A.M. 


§ St. Anthony Guild Press. 


Phases of Irish History 


Various factors combine to lend an exceptional interest to Ireland 
and matters Irish to-day. First, of course, is her newly won freedom, 
through which she has regained her place among the nations of the 
world. Then there is the social-economic experiment in which the 
Free State is engaged, and which, if successful, may hold a lesson for 
other nations. Finally, scholars have just begun to realize how inti- 
mately the civilization of all Continental Europe is linked with the 
Celtic peoples, by whom the whole of Northern Europe was colonized, 
and who dominated all non-Roman Europe from the Atlantic to the 
Black Sea as late as the first century before Christ. 

To the story of the rise and fall of this vast Celtic Empire Fr. Skelly 
devotes the first paper in his recent book.! He then pictures for us 
Celtic civilization at its height during the Heroic Age in Ireland (about 
100 B.C.), introducing us to what the late Theodore Roosevelt de- 
scribed as “‘that miraculous world of stupendous passions and aspira- 
tions, of bards and heroes, and sublime adventure—the world of Cuchu- 
lain the Unconquerable, and Laeg, and Queen Maeve...and those 
kindred figures, lovely and greatly tragical, that are like no other 

1 The Sorrows and Glories of Ireland. A Series of Papers Pertaining to Irish History 


= ‘— By the Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York 
ity). 
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figures in the world’s mythologies” (Century Magazine, January, 1907). 

After demonstrating in convincing fashion that St. Patrick was born 
in Gaul (not Scotland or Wales), Fr. Skelly turns to the age of Ireland’s 
greatest glory, when, as M. Darmesteter declares, ‘‘Armagh, the re- 
ligious capital of Ireland, was the metropolis of civilization.” 
This paper is a most brilliant summation of the contributions of the 
Irish monks to the Christianization and civilization of Europe. 

The agony that succeeded the “Irish Renaissance”’ is then described, 
and the story of Ireland brought down to to-day. The work concludes 
with a demonstration of the authenticity of the Prophecy of St. Malachy, 
who foretold for his country a glorious dawn after her long night of 
sorrow. Readers will appreciate the Glossary containing the pro- 
nunciation and explanation of all unusual Gaelic names and terms that 
occur in the text. 

To all who would like to get a clear insight into Irish history 
and aspirations we most strongly commend this book. 

C. J. O’Ma.Liry 


The Seers of Israel 


“The Prophets of Israel,’’ by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman (The Macmillan 
Co., New York City), is a work with which naturally we cannot agree 
in many particulars. The author, the well-known Congregationalist 
minister of Brooklyn, follows the Protestant view on historical and 
theological points, such as the dates and authenticity of the prophetical 
books, the meaning and import of prophecy and miracles, the doctrines 
revealed or foreshadowed in the Old Testament. But the work is not 
a technical treatise or a polemic dissertation. The aim is to present a 
portrait of the seers of Israel, with a background of the difficult times 
in which they lived—times in many respects similar to our own—and 
to draw out moral lessons in their message that apply now as in the ages 
long past. This aim we think the author has very successfully accom- 
plished. The prophets stand out in his pages in their heroic grandeur 
as God’s champions. And in reading the life and times of one after the 
other we are made to see that religion ever wages the same battle in the 
cause of righteousness, and that its voices of prophetic warning do not 
go unheeded without loss to the scoffers. 

Joun A. McHucg, O.P., Litt.D. 





